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The Durability of Despotism 
in the Soviet Union’ 


By BERTRAM D. WOLFE 
II 


I. would require a separate study to attempt an inquiry into 
what is fundamental to totalitarianism so that a change in it 
would represent a “change in the system,” and what is of a 
more superficial order so that a change in it may readily be 
recognized as a “within-system” change. Here we shall have 
to limit ourselves to a glance at a few post-Stalin political de- 
velopments for purposes of exemplification. The first change 
that obtrudes itself is “Collective Leadership.” 

The Party statutes do not provide for an authoritative leader, 
a dictator or a vozhd. Just as this the most centralized great 
power, still professes to be federal, a mere union of autonomous 
republics, so the party statutes have always proclaimed party 
democracy and collective leadership. 

It was not hard to predict that Stalin's orphaned heirs would 
proclaim a “collective leadership” at the moment of his death, 
even as they began the maneuvers for the emergence of a still 
narrower ruling group (triumvirate, duumvirate) and a muted 
struggle for the succession. Stalin, too, found it necessary to 
proclaim a “collective leadership” and pose as its faithful wheel- 
horse for more than half a decade, and he took a full decade 
before he killed the first of his “rivals.” 

Stalin’s heirs had the same reasons as he for proclaiming the 
“collective leadership” of the Presidium and some additional 
ones. The harrowing and demoralizing experiences of the 
thirties, the signs of the beginnings of a new mass purge just 
*This is the second part of the author’s article based on a paper he read 

at the Symposium on “Changes in Soviet Society,” sponsored by St. 


Antony's College, Oxford University, in association with the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom, and held at Oxford in June of 1957 [Ed.}. 
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a few months before Stalin died, the state of terror in which 
even his closest collaborators lived, and the justified fear of 
each of the others, all combined to make necessary the procla- 
mation of a “collective leadership.” 


To be sure, there is nothing inherently incompatible with 
total (undivided) nor with totalitarian (all-embracing) power, 
in the rule of an oligarchy, or in a shorter or longer interregnum 
between despots or dictators. What is harder to understand 
is the seriousness with which experts discussed and are still 
discussing “collective leadership” as if it were a permanently 
institutionslized feature, or even the beginning of the dispersal 
of power. What is noteworthy in the case of this “collective” is 
the swiftness with which the first triumvirate — Malenkov, 
Molotov, Beria — were demoted and disgraced. It took Stalin 
ten years to shed the blood of potential rivals; Beria disappeared 
in a few months. In less than two years, the skeptical were 
obliged to recognize that Khrushchev was “more equal than the 
others,” was demonstrating in a score of fields that “power is 
knowledge” and making all the important programmatic dec- 
larations with his hand on the lever of the party machine.’ 

The important point to remember is that triumvirates, duum- 
virates, directories, are notoriously transitional in the succession 
to a despot where there is no legitimacy to provide a successor, 
and where there are no socially or ganized checks, below and 
outside the central power, to vestrain the flow of power to the 
to 

The whole dynamics of dictatorship calls for a personal dic- 
tator; authoritarianism for an authority; infallible doctrine for an 
infallible applier and interpreter; totally militarized life for a 
supreme commander; centralized, undivided, all-embracing, 
and “messianic” power for a “charismatic” symbol and tenant 
of authority. 

As long as “collective leadership” does not swiftly and de- 


1This was presented at Oxford before Khrushchev ousted Malenkov, 
Molotov, Kaganovich, Zhukov, and Bulganin. Yet as this is published 
there are still experts who talk solemnly of “collective leadership” because 
Khrushchev, like Stalin and Lenin, finds it desirable to have his under- 
lings ratify ‘and approve his pronouncements. 
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terminedly broaden itself instead of narrowing; as long as it 
does not openly recognize itself as “pre-legitimate” in the sense 
of aiming to replace itself by a broader, non-dictatorial organiza- 
tion of power; as long as power does not flood down into the 
basic units of the party (where it did not inhere even in Lenin’s 
day), and then overflow the party dikes and spill out into 
self-organizing corporate bodies independent of the state and 
party, thus restoring some initiative to society as against party 
and state; as long as there do not develop rival organized or 
corporate bodies, freely functioning factions and ultimately 
parties; as long, in other words, as there develop no organized 
checks upon the reflux of power to the top, not merely a slowing 
but actually a reversing the whole trend of totalitarianism — 
there is reason to regard any “directory” or “collective leader- 
ship” as a mere interregnum between dictators. 

Both purge and terror were instituted by Lenin and “per- 
fected” and “over-perfected” by Stalin. Leaving on one side the 
purely personal element (paranoia and relish for vengeance), 
both purge in the party and terror in society as a whole serve 
many of the “rational” purposes of the totalitarian regime: the 
establishment of the infallibility of the party, its summit, and 
its doctrine; the maintenance of the party in a “state of grace” 
(zeal, doctrinal purity, fanatical devotion, discipline, subordi- 
nation, total mobilization); the atomization of society as a 
whole; the breaking up of all non-state conformations and 
centers of solidarity; the turnover in the elite, demotion of dead- 
wood and promotion of new forces; the supplying of scapegoats 
for every error and dramatization of every needed change of 
line; the maintenance of the priority of heavy industry, of forced 
savings for capital investment, of unquestioned command and 
relative efficiency in production, of “collectivization” in agri- 
culture, of control in culture, and a number of similar objectives 
of the totalist state. 

All of these institutions have been so well established that 
to a large extent they are now taken for granted and have be- 
come to that extent “second nature.” Stalin himself promised 
in 1939 that there would never again be a mass purge. Except 
in the Army and among Jewish writers, the purge became 
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physically more moderate, until, with increasing signs of para- 
noia, Stalin gave every sign of opening another era of mass 
purge a few months before his death. The first thing the heirs 
did around the corpse was to call off this purge, both because 
it had no “rational” purpose and because it had threatened to 
involve most of them. 

But it would be a mistake to believe that the “moderate” 
purge has been dispensed with or is dispensible. In the prepa- 
ration of the Twentieth Congress the Heirs showed how well 
they had mastered the “Leninist norms” which had prepared 
every congress since the Tenth by a prior purge of the organi- 
zation. All the regional Secretaries and leading committees 
were “renewed,” 37 percent of those who attended the Nine- 
teenth Congress disappeared from public view, 44 percent 
of the Central Committee failed to be elected as delegates or to 
be reelected to the new Committee. All we can say is that 
the purge today resembles those of Stalin’s “benign” periods 
or of Lenin’s day. Yet the liquidation of Beria and at least 
twenty-five of his friends shows that the techniques of the 
bloodpurge have not been forgotten, only held in reserve in 
case of need. That the party ranks breathe easier and are glad 
of the self-denying ordinance of the leaders in their struggle 
for. position we do not doubt. But there is no evidence that the 
party ranks ordered this change or could do so, or would ven- 
ture to try. 

The terror in society as a whole has also diminished. No 
longer are there such bloody tasks as forced collectivization 
to carry through. Habitual obedience, the amnesties and con- 
cessions of an interregnum, the shortage of manpower for in- 
dustry, agriculture and the army due to continued expansion 
and the deficit of wartime births that should now have been 
reaching the labor age — these and many other things account 
for the fact that artists and writers, workmen and peasants and 
managers do not at this moment feel that public reproof (which 
they are quick to hearken to) must necessarily be followed by 
arrest and concentration camp. With manpower shortages the 
concentration camp is the most wasteful and least productive 
way of using up a man. The camps are gentler now, yet the 
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camps are there. Their size is shrinking, but no one dares to 
propose their abolition or take notice of them. 

The police has been downgraded and, in a regime so in need 
of naked force, the army has been upgraded, i.e. given more 
internal political functions. The public prosecutors have been 
given more control of trials and pre-trial inquisitions—like mak- 
ing the fox the guardian of the chicken coop. There are some 
other minor law reforms. Above all there has been much fuss 
about a promise of a codification and regularization of the laws. 

This new code was begun in Stalins last months. It was 
promised * ‘within sixty days” by Lavrentii Beria when his star 
seemed in the ascendent. It has not yet been issued, four years 
after Stalin’s and almost four years after Beria’s death. Sight 
unseen, we can predict that the new code will not touch the 
foundations of the totalist state, ie. not alter the subservience 
of courts and laws and prosecutors and judges and police to 
the will and purposes of the oligarchy or the single leader. It 
is necessary to remember that any total power, and a fortiori, 
any totalist power, may obey its own laws whenever it suits it 
to do so without giving those laws power over it or making them 
into limits upon its powers. A power center that is both legis- 
lator and administrator and judge and enforcer and even self- 
pronounced infallible “critic” of its own acts, may declare any 
activity a crime which it pleases. In the Soviet Union even 
loyalty to the underlying principles on which the state itself 
was founded has been declared a degrading crime and punished 
with incredible cruelty. How easily this totalist state may set 
aside its laws and negate its most solemn and ‘ ‘binding” promis- 
es is evidenced anew — after the repeated proclamation of 

“socialist legality” — by the sudden repudiation by the “work- 
ers state of the state debt to the workers themselves, without 
so much as the possibility of a murmur. The owners of the 
repudiated bonds and investors of their now wiped out com- 
pulsory savings were even obliged to hold meetings and pass 
resolutions in which they expressed their delight at being ex- 
propriated. 

The longer such a regime endures the more it has need of 
regularization of the duties and expectations of its subjects, 
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even as it keeps undiminished its powers of sudden reversal 
and unpredictable and unlimited intervention. The only 
guarantee against a totally powerful state is the existence of 
non-state organizations capable of effective control of or effec- 
tive, organized pressure on the governmental power. Otherwise, 
to attempt to check, or limit, or even question, is to invite the 
fury of exemplary punishment for the purposes of preserving 
atomization. 


“Betwixt subject and subject,” Locke wrote of Despotism, 
“they will grant, there must be measures, laws and judgments 
for their mutual peace and security. But as for the ruler, he 
ought to be absolute, and is above all such circumstances; be- 
cause he has the power to do more hurt and wrong, it is right 
when he does it. To ask how you may be guarded from harm 
or injury on that side . . . is the voice of faction and rebellion . 
The very question can 1 scarcely be borne. . They are ready to 
tell you it deserves death only to ask after safety...” 


It is well for us to remember that the most despotic rulers 
have on occasion handed down elaborate law codes. The fa- 
mous and in many ways justly admired Roman Code was com- 
piled and proclaimed ‘only after the emperor himself had be- 
come a god, no longer subject to question or limitation only to 
worship. Though laws must multiply and be regularized so 
that the subjects may know what is expected of them, and 
even what they can count on in their relations with each other 
where the central power is unaffected, the lack of independent 
courts, of independent power groups or corporate bodies, of 
an independent press and public opinion deprives these laws 
of any binding force upon the rulers. In Communist totali- 
tarianism, the place of imperial divinity is taken by the infalli- 
bility of doctrine, the dogmatic untouchability of the dictator- 
ship, the infallibility of the masters of the infallible doctrine, 
and by such spiritual demiurges as “revolutionary conscious- 
ness,” “historical necessity,” and “the interests of the revolution 
and of the people.” Those who know where History is going, 
surely have the right and duty to see to it that she goes there. 


*Second Treatise on Government, Chapter VII, 593. 
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“The scientific concept, dictatorship,” Lenin reminds us with 
beautiful simplicity, “means neither more nor less than unlimit- 
ed power, resting directly on force, not limited by anything, 
not restricted by any laws or any absolute rules. Nothing else 
but that.” 

And to Commissar of Justice Kursky, when he was elabora- 
ting the first law code, Lenin wrote: 


[My] draft is rough . . . but the basic thought, I hope, is clear: 
openly to set forth the proposition straightforward in principle and 
politically (and not merely in the narrow-juridical sense), which 
motivates the essence and justification of terror, its necessity, its 
limits. 

The court should not eliminate the terror: to promise that would 
be either self-deception or (simple) deception, but should give it 
a foundation and a legalization in principle, clearly, without falsifi- 
cation and without. embellishment. It is necessary to formulate 
it as widely as possible, for only a revolutionary consciousness of 
justice and a revolutionary conscience will put conditions upon its 
application in practice, on a more or a less wide scale. (Emphasis 
in the original )* 

In these regards the new men do not have to “return to 
Leninist norms,” for they have never been abandoned for a 
moment. 

If we can hope for, perhaps count on, the diminution of the 
apocalyptic element in the ideology of a going and long-lasting 
society, we must remind ourselves that Leninism was peculiar 
in that its central “ideas” were always ideas about organization. 

Bolshevism was born in an organization feud: what the 
statutes should say about the definition of a party member, and 
-who should control the majority on a paper (Iskra), which 
should act both as guardian of the doctrine, and core of organi- 
zation of the party. “Give me an organization,” Lenin wrote at 
the outset of his career as a Leninist, “and I will turn Russia 
upside down.” The organization he wanted, he explained, must 
be one in which “bureaucratism” prevailed against democra- 
tism,” “centralism” against “autonomy, which “strives to go 
from the top downward, and defends the enlargement of the 
rights and plenary powers of the central body against the parts.” 


8Collected Works, 4th Edition, Vol. 31, p. 326. 
‘Collected Works, Vol. 33, pp. 321-2. 
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When at the 1903 Congress, an exalter of the Central Com- 
mittee urged that it should become the “omnipresent and one,’ 
the all-pervasive, all-informing and all-uniting “spirit,” Lenin 
cried out from his seat: Ne dukh, a kulak!” (“Not spirit, but 
fist!”) The idea of the rule of the elite, the idea of a vanguard 
party, the idea of the repulsiveness of all other classes, and the 
untrustworthiness of the working class, the idea that the work- 
ing class also required a dictator or overseer to compel it to its 
mission — these “ideas” about organization form the very core 
of Leninism as a special ideology. Far from “eroding” or grow- 
ing “weak” and merely “decorative,” it is just precisely these 
structural ideas that have grown and expanded, become im- 
plemented and systematized. 

It is these concepts of organizational structure and the dicta- 
torship of an infallible elite which set their limits on the possi- 
bility of organized public opinion. Resentments, pressures, 
discontent, longing for a less oppressive regime and an easier lot, 
exist under despotisms, autocracies, total-power states and 
totalist states, even as in other social orders. Indeed, whenever 
hope or expectation stirs they are apt to become endemic and 
intense. The problem of “statecraft” in a despotism is that of 
preventing the discontent and longing from assuming independ- 
ent and organized form. Since the totalist state penetrates all 
social organizations as their leading core and uses them as 
transmission belts (framing up and destroying whatever or- 
ganization it cannot coordinate into its structure) it is partic- 
ularly adapted to keeping discontent thus fragmented and 
unorganized. The earlier despotisms spied on their people not 
merely to weed out trouble-makers, but often to find out what 
changes it should introduce to lessen such discontents, where 
the changes did not affect its fundamental powers and aims. 
Here too, the totalist state is better adapted by virtue of its 
universal police and espionage penetration than was the primi- 
tive “espionage” of an incognito Haroun al-Raschid or Peter 
the Great. 

By 1936, Lenin's central idea of an elite, single-centered dic- 
tatorship had gotten into the “most democratic Constitution in 
the world” as Article 126 which proclaimed the party to be 
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“the vanguard of the working people and the leading core of 
all organizations both social a state.” And in the summer of 
1956, when Khrushchev and Co. were summing up the Stalin 
discussion, they declared in Pravda: 

“As for our country, the Communist Party has been and will 
be the only master of the minds, the thoughts, the only spokes- 
man, leader and organizer of the people.” (Emphasis added). 

It is foolhardy to believe that they did not mean it, self- 
deluding to convince ourselves that the force pressing for con- 
cessions within the country are likely to find the road open to 
separate and effective corporate organization, which is the con- 
dition precedent to the development of a limited, multi-centered 
state and society. 

Even before Stalin died, we got evidence that the spirit of 
man is wayward and not as ode subjected as his body — the 
mass desertions at the war's end; the escape of millions who 
“voted with their feet” against totalitarianism; the two out of 
three “Chinese Volunteers” in the Korean prison camps who, 
for the first time after any war, preferred exile under precarious 
and shameful “displaced person” conditions to return to their 
native scenes and homes. 

Since Stalin’s death there have been East Berlin and Pilsen, 
Poznan and Vorkuta, Warsaw and Budapest, to prove that men 
will sometimes stand up unarmed to tanks and cannon and 
machine guns. They have proved too that the armies of the 
conquered lands have never been the pliant instruments of the 
Kremlin that faint-hearted men thought they were. 

We have seen that forty years of Gleichschaltung, corruption 
and terror have not rooted out of the artist the ineradicable 
notion that sincerity to his creative vision is more to be desired 
than partiinost and ideinost. We have seen that the youth, 
though the faint-hearted thought they would be turned off the 
conveyer-belt as “little monsters,” are still born voung, and 
therefore plastic, receptive, doubting, capable of illusion and 
disillusion, capable of “youthful idealism” and youthful ques- 
tioning of the elders and of the established, and of youthful 
rebellion. Now the expulsions among the university youth are 
for the first time providing a pariah elite as a possible leadership 
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to future undergrounds that may form under even this most 
terribly efficient atomizer of society. 

Both Zamiatin in We and Orwell in 1984 with appropriate 
symbolism made the love of a man and a woman the crime of 
treason against the totalist state, because love represents a 
solidarity outside the purview and control of the state, an anti- 
dote to total atomization. Even Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, he of 
the “Conditioned Reflexes” by which those who believe man to 
be infinitely manipulable chart their course, found among the 
primary reflexes in the inborn nature of men and animals: “the 
reflex of freedom.” 

I would not have it thought, in presenting these remarks on 
the power and durability of the institutional framework of des- 
potism in general and the totalist state in particular, that I do 
not take account of the “freedom reflex” and of the fact that 
the nature of man, too, is tough and durable, so that when the 
screws are relaxed ever so little, it tends to spring back towards 
a more human shape. 

Nor do I underestimate the power of illusion. Because of the 
ideology which they inherited, and because of the very nature 
of man and their contest to win man’s allegiance on a world 
scale, the men in the Kremlin are compelled to engage in seman- 
tic subterfuge. While this is actually one of their devices for 
dominion over and atomization of those over whom they rule, 
it bears within it the possibility of vast and fateful misunder- 
standings. If in general it is dangerous to relax the screws ever 
so slightly or to measure out homeopathic doses of freedom, 
there is an additional specific danger that big announcements 
and big promises may seem to mean more than they intend. 
Illusion, to paraphrase Marx, once it takes possession of great 
masses of men, becomes itself a material force. 

Nor, finally, have I ever for a moment ceased to cast about 
for grounds of hope: that weaker heirs might make less eff- 
cient use of the terrible engines of total power; that a struggle, 
or succession of struggles for the succession, might compel a 
contender to go outside the inner circles and summon social 


5“The Reflex of Freedom” is the title of Chapter 28 in Ivan Petrovich 
Pavlov’s “Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes,” New York, 1928, pp. 282-6. 
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forces in the lower ranks of the party or outside of it into some 
sort of independent existence; that the army, disgraced as no 
other in all history by the charge that it gave birth to traitors 
by the thousands in its general staff, might develop the indepen- 
ence from the party sufficient to make it a revival power center 
or an organized pressure body; that intellectuals, that techni- 
cians, that students, might somehow break through the barriers 
that hinder the conversion of discontent into an organized, 
independent force. 

If then, this analysis puts the emphasis on the nature of the 
institutional framework and its built-in staying powers, it is by 
way of bending the stick in the direction I thought it had 
to be bent in order to straighten it out. For, or so it has seemed 
to me, the Western World has found it hard to gaze straight 
and steadily at the head of Medusa, even if only in the reflecting 
shield of theoretical analysis. Brought up in a world of flux 
and openness, we find it hard to believe in the durability of 
despotic systems. Our hopes and longings are apt to betray us 
again and again into readiness to be deceived or to deceive our- 
selves. And the “journalistic” nature of our culture has made 
us too ready to inflate the new, because that alone is “news,” 
while we neglect to put it into its tiresomely “repetitious” his- 
torical and institutional setting. 

From the NEP to Socialism in One Country; from the Popular 
Front and Collective Security to the Grand Alliance and One 
World; from “Peaceful Coexistence” to the “Geneva Spirit” — 
the occupational hazard of the Western intellectual has been 
not to read too little but to read too much into planned changes, 
involuntary changes, and even into mere tactical maneuvers 
and verbal asseverations. 

Each has been hailed in turn as the softening of the war of 
the totalist state on its own people and the war upon the world; 
as the long awaited “inevitable change” or “fundamental trans- 
formation,’ “the sobering that comes from the responsibilities 
of power’; “the response to the pressure of the recognition of 
reality ’; “the transition from terrorist to normal modes of societal 
regimentation’; the growing modification of totalist power by 
“a rationalist technocracy’; the sobering effect of privilege upon 
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a new privileged class”; the “rise of a limited and traditionalist 
despotism”; a “feeling of responsibility to Russia as against 
World Revolution”; the “quiet digestion period of a sated beast 
of prey” no longer on the prowl; the “diffusion of authority 
which could lead to a constitutional despotism”; the “mellowing 
process that sooner or later overtakes all militant movements ; 
the second thoughts on the struggle for the world which have 
come at long last “from the recognition of the universal and 
mutual destructiveness of nuclear war”; the “preordained down- 
ward curve in the parabola of revolution”; the “inevitable work 
of erosion upon the totalitarian edifice.” (Each of these ex- 
pressions is quoted from some highly respected authority on 
Soviet affairs in the Anglo-Saxon world. ) 

Because of the nature of our mental climate and our longings, 
because, too, of the injection of “revolutionary methods’ into 
diplomacy in a polarized and antagonistic world, we are not 
nearly so likely to overlook change and to test perhaps without 
sufficient scepticism the meaning of each verbal declaration. 
No, “the main danger,” as the Communists would say, has not 
lain in insensitivity to hope, but in too-ready self- deception. 

When Hitler’s attack on Russia threw Stalin into our cam 
during World War II, I wrote an article, entitled “Stalin at the 
Peace Table,” which contended that there would be no peace 
table or general settlement as after other wars, and that the 
peace would be settled piecemeal by the strategic acts of the 
war, so that, if the war were not planned accordingly, there 
would be no decent peace. The illusions of the Grand Alliance 
were such that this view could not get a hearing. 

This is not surprising in the case of a “Cassandra” who is 
merely a free-lance writer on totalitarianism and Soviet affairs. 
But Winston Churchill, participating in the directing councils 
of the Grand Alliance, tried in vain to get an agreement on a 
strategy for the joint occupation and liberation of the Balkans 
and Eastern Europe, and even he could not prevail against the 
overpowering Grand Alliance illusions of both Anglo-Saxon 
lands. As a result, where the Soviet Army was in sole occupa- 
tion, there are conquered countries. Where there was joint 
occupation, there is a divided Germany and a divided Korea. 
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Where the Soviet Army was not admitted, there is a Japan 
free to criticize its occupier and determine its own destiny. 
Thus an awareness of the nature of Soviet totalitarianism and 
its aim would have made a difference in the freedom of hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings. 

The case is, to be sure, exceptional in that the War created 
an exceptionally fluid world. But what we are trying to under- 
stand and estimate is at no time a mere exercise in sociological 
abstraction or historical generalization. For literally every 
judgement in the estimation of the nature of totalitarianism and 
the scope of the changes in it is fraught with fateful significance 
for the fate of millions of men. 








The Future of Germany 
and the European Settlement 


By RosBert STRAUSZ-HUPE 


E VER since Bulganin’s letter, in November 1956, to President 
Eisenhower, and the Soviet notes to the Scandinavian members 
of NATO in May 1957, the idea of a “disengagement” in Europe 
has been gaining ground, especially among the political parties 
in opposition to the German and British governments. George 
F. Kennan’s proposal for the neutralization of Germany, made 
in the course of his lectures over the BBC and his remarks in 
amplification, broadcast on December 20, 1957, were given the 
widest publicity in the European press. Although the idea of 
disengagement is not Kennan’s and has been advanced, to suit 
changing tactical situations, first by the Russians, then by the 
German Socialists, and then by the British Laborites, Kennan’s 
prestige as a Russian expert and former American Ambassador 
endowed “disengagement” with an intellectual luster and a 
political respectability which shielded its advocacy against the 
charges of appeasement. Both Mr. Kennan and Bulganin (be- 
fore the latter was deposed) purported to offer a solution for 
the German problem. Although their proposals differed on not 
a few points, they agreed on one: they omitted any reference 
to the future political order of Germany. Both appeared to 
envisage, as a sequence to the withdrawal of all foreign troops, 
the unification of Germany. Both were silent on exactly how 
unification is to be brought about. 

For all practical purposes, a European settlement is now 
under negotiation. Some of its problems — arms reduction, a 
security zone and a system of controls — are of a technical 
nature. The fundamental issue, however, is now — and has 
always been — a political one. The future status of Germany 
is at the heart of any European settlement. It is by our answer 
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to this question that the world will judge the worth of our 
foreign policy and the sincerity of our professions. The time 
has come for a reaffirmation of our purpose in Germany, it is 
not enough to refer merely to our record whenever our motives 
are being questioned and to content ourselves with having 
taken, for a number of years, the proper position on the German 
question. Not only does our settled view on the German ques- 
tion bear repeating, it must be stated and restated clearly, 
convincingly, and forcefully — and it must be clarified in the 
light of changing conditions. It is here that we have yielded 
important ground to the Russians. We have failed to counter 
a series of Soviet diplomatic moves which are designed primarily 
to confuse Western opinion and to bury the basic issues of a 
European settlement under a mass of grandiloquent irrelevan- 
cies. We have failed to expose the hollowness of Soviet pro- 
posals for a German settlement and thus to strengthen the 
confidence of the German people in the wisdom of the policy 
of their leaders and the leaders of the United States. 

In the minds of men everywhere, United States foreign policy 
is associated with two principles — namely, the right of national 
self-determination and the democratic process. We have so 
strenuously avowed our devotion to these principles that we 
must submit to being judged by the measure of our adherence 
to them. Since we insist that it is these principles which guide 
us in our relations with, let us say Egypt and Indonesia, it is 
difficult for us to deemphasize them in our relations with a 
Western people who, in contrast with most non-Western peo- 
ples, share with us the philosophic tradition and the popular 
concepts of national independence under freedom. In brief, 
if we retreat only one inch from our declared stand on German 
unification under freedom, our stated policies from the Atlantic 
Charter to the Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle East are 
emptied of meaning. 

Our major statements on the German question leave no room 
for ambiguities: we envisage the establishment of the govern- 
ment of a united sovereign Germany by free, secret, and popular 
vote. The foreign ministers of the United States, Great Britain, 
and France declared at Berlin in 1955 that a united Germany 
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would be free to appraise its relationship to the Atlantic alliance 
and would not be bound by West Germany’s treaty obligations 
under the Atlantic Pact. 

The most recent formal reaffirmation of our German policy is 
contained in the joint declaration of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and the German Federal Republic, signed and 
issued in West Berlin on July 29, 1957. This document states 
explicitly: “[An all-German Government] must issue from free 
nation-wide elections for an all-German National Assembly.” 
Two days earlier, Grotewohl, the Communist boss of East Ger- 
many, had handed to all diplomats accredited to the German 
Democratic Republic a Declaration which spelled out the Soviet 
formula for “unification.” According to Premier Grotewohl, 
“The concrete way to the establishment of a united, democratic, 
peaceful and anti-imperialistic German state is the creation of 
a confederation of the German Democratic Republic and the 
German Federal Republic on the basis of international law . . 
A Consultative Assembly, composed of parliamentary delegates 
from both parts of Germany, could recommend measures for 
the step-by-step rapprochement (Annaherung) of the two Ger- 
man States.” On September 8, 1957, one week before the West 
German elections, Moscow issued a communiqué denouncing 
the Western proposals for unifying Germany. The Soviets did 
not care to dissimulate their historical aversion to elections 
which they cannot rig. The communiqué contains the follow- 
ing revealing passage: “It is perfectly obvious that it is im- 
possible to eliminate, by going to the polls, the deep-running 
differences between the two German states that have developed 
in the post-war period.” In brief, the Soviets did not propose 
to let the German people express their views on Communism 
as well as their future relations to the Soviet Union by “going 
to the polls.” 

The point at issue between ourselves and the Soviet Union 
is simple: we insist that the constitutional arrangements for the 
establishment of a united Germany be ratified by popular vote; 
the Soviets insist that they be ratified by agreement between 
the governments of West Germany and East Germany respec- 
tively, negotiating as equal parties, and that a Consultative 
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Assembly, once such a body has come into existence, be com- 
posed of representatives of Eastern Germany equal in number 
to those of West Germany. We call for the immediate estab- 
lishment of one German Republic, the Soviets for the confedera- 
tion, as a preliminary to unification, of the Federal Republic 
and the German Democratic Republic. Since the Pankow re- 
gime is a one-party state, the Communist nominees of the East 
German Government would control a solid bloc of one-half 
the vote of a future Constituent Assembly. It takes little imagi- 
nation and only a cursory reading of the history of, for example, 
Czechoslovakia after World War II, in order to visualize what 
would be the results of such an arrangement. 

Professor Kennan, in his lectures on the BBC, pointed out 
that a unified Germany can be expected to be staunchly pro- 
Western since nearly all Germans, West and East, are opposed 
to Communism. This is a plausible assumption Peni the 
Germans are truly free to choose their own government. If 
they were denied this right by a constitutional arrangement 
weighted in favor of the East German Communist regime, then 
the Communists will enjoy the same advantageous position 
which permitted them, although they were a political minority, 
to capture Czechoslovakia. It is more than likely that the great 
majority of the Czechs, Poles, and Hungarians opposed Com- 
munism when they succumbed to the domination of their re- 
spective puppet regimes. They have not managed thus far to 
assert conclusively their preferences. 

At the heart of a settlement in Europe is not the question as 
to whether the United States should or should not station 
intermediate ballistic missiles on the European continent in- 
cluding West Germany, or whether the Soviets should abstain 
from stationing their intermediate ballistic missile batteries on 
the soil of Poland, Hungary, and East Germany — an arrange- 
ment which, in view of the temper of the native populations, 
the Soviets might find highly unattractive. The question is 
whether the Soviets are prepared to sweep their own propa- 
ganda clichés under the carpet and to subject “popular demo- 
cracy’ in East Germany to the purge of free elections. The 
entire line of reasoning of “decontainment,” the Bulganin ver- 
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sion as well as the Kennan version, stands condemned by its 
patent evasion of the fundamental political and moral issue. 

It has been argued that the Soviets should not be expected to 
sacrifice their puppet in East Germany to a European settle- 
ment. Professor Kennan’s proposals, by what they leave unsaid, 
hint at an ideological truce with the Communists. In any 
case, they do not mention any significant changes in the 
political complexion of East Germany. Even were an ideo- 
logical truce desirable, there still remains the question as to the 
concrete price that has to be paid for it. If the price of a 
European settlement is the acceptance of the Soviet thesis, 
namely, that the Pankow regime, ruling 18 million enslaved 
East Germans, is in every respect the equal of West Germany's 
parliamentary government, presiding over 60 million free citi- 
zens, then this price is indeed prohibitive. No guarantees of 
physical security against nuclear war are sufficient to compen- 
sate the West for the political and moral advantage which the 
Soviet Union will have gained once it has won acceptance for 
the thesis that Pankow equals Bonn. To be sure, all the West 
has to do is to accept this thesis in order to terminate the cold 
War. If it does so, it will have lost it. 

The basic issue of the West-East conflict in Europe, namely 
the future of Germany, is the least understood of all the issues- 
in-conflict between the Communist bloc and the Free World. 
Not a few Germans, probably for reasons that could be isolated 
only by systematic, collective psychoanalysis, are prone to close 
their eyes to the stark alternatives that confront them. In the 
rest of Europe, the residential parochialisms tend to blur the 
outline of a fundamental problem that is not merely German 
but truly European in scope. But the wishdreams and night- 
mares of our allies do not relieve us of the responsibilities of 
our European stewardship. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the American public at large 
is unaware of what will be really at stake in any negotiations 
betw een the United States and the Soviet Union, on the “Sum- 
mit” or in the “Valley,” concerning a European settlement. Cur- 
rent emphasis of public discussion on such technological-military 
matters as, for example, the stationing of the intermediate- -range 
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missiles, the mutual withdrawal of forces and inspection, reflects 
a general trend towards conceiving world politics as a com- 
petition in military hardware. The real, concrete issue is still 
the struggle between freedom and tyranny. It will be decided 
upon the soil of Germany and it will be decided there for the 
rest of the world. It most certainly cannot be won in Algeria 
or Syria or Indonesia if it has been lost in the heart of Europe. 

The purposes of NATO might well be served by “disengage- 
ment. A neutral Germany, governed by a freely elected 
government possessing sufficient military force to deal with 
border incidents and internal threats, might be a better guaran- 
tee of the security of Western Europe and the United States 
than a divided Germany and a Berlin ringed by Russian forces. 
When Germany will have been united under freedom and the 
Russian forces have withdrawn behind the Dnieper River, the 
most important objectives which the West has sought to attain 
by organizing NATO would have been reached. Then, disen- 
gagement will not be tantamount to appeasement. The United 
States in collaboration with the government of West Germany 
should have advanced long ago a new series of concrete pro- 
posals for the step-by-step unification of Germany on the basis 
of free, secret, and popular vote with proper safeguards for all 
parties to the German settlement, i.e. the Germans themselves, 
their neighbors and all the powers — the Soviet Union included 
— who were signatories of the occupation statute for Germany. 
We have not alw ays played our cards well. We have missed 
not a few opportunities for taking the diplomatic offensive and 
pressing upon the Russians proposals for the unification of Ger- 
many that would have forced them to either modify their stand 
or disclose the utter insincerity and deviousness of their German 
policy. 

Our case for a German settlement is strong, so strong, indeed, 
that the Soviets have thought it the better part of wisdom to 
ignore it. At present, the Communists do not want to talk about 
Germany. They want to talk about nuclear tests and a military 
rollback. We should know better than to fall into their trap. 
We should insist on reminding them and all other peoples, 
including the Germans, of the fundamental issue which had 
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led us to station our troops in the heart of Europe: the estab- 
lishment of a free and democratic Germany. In all likelihood, 
the Communists will be unable to compromise on this issue 
any more than we can. If they ever do agree to German uni- 
fication, they would have to agree to the liquidation of the 
Pankow government. If and when they have dropped their 
German stooges, they will have offered the first concrete token 
of their desire for the alleviation of international tensions. No 
doubt, such a compromise on their part would be worth far- 
reaching concessions on ours. But our pledge to a united, free, 
and democratic Germany is non-negotiable. 

Now, more than ever before, is the time to speak our minds 
clearly so that no one, neither our friends nor our enemies nor 
the so-called neutrals can misunderstand our purpose. Diplo- 
matic negotiations, even between friends, are a complex and 
tedious business. Negotiations with Russia will be a tortuous 
and immensely difficult process. The principles that have 
guided us so far, must guide us in the future. To let us be 


drawn by the Soviets into an ambiguous deal on Germany 


would spell the end of our claims to the leadership of the Free 
World. 








“The Taguil Find” 
or Pushkin Revisited 


By HELENE ISwoLsky 


a recent years the existence of a number of historical and 
literary documents has been revealed in the U.S.S.R. These 
documents came either from private collections or from archives 
as yet undisclosed to the public at large. The “finds” were 
made not only in Moscow, Leningrad, and other large cities, 
but also in small towns and settlements in distant regions. Such 
is the case of the so-called “Taguil Find,” a collection of letters 
discovered in an industrial center of the Urals and housed in 
the regional museum of the city of Taguil. Though hundreds 
of miles away from Russia's former capital, the Taguil museum 
has brought to light hitherto unknown papers related to St. 
Petersburg and to Pushkin, who lived and met his death there 
one hundred and twenty-one years ago. Since these letters 
are dated from May, 1836 to July, 1837, and are written by 
Pushkin’s close friends, they naturally refer to the circumstances 
preceding and immediately following the fatal duel of January, 
1837. 

The “Taguil Find” has not yet been published in extenso, 
and we can only go by excerpts published by the Soviet review 
Novy Mir’, and comments on them written by the Soviet literary 
expert, Irakly Andronikov. Therefore, it is difficult to say as yet, 
how much new material has been added to Pushkiniana by the 
“Taguil Find.” But even so, it is a valuable, and even exciting 
document, written off the record, day by day, by several people 
observing behind the scenes the tragic developments of the 
Pushkin affair. 

How was this set of documents first brought to the attention 
of Novy Mir? A carefully written copy and tentative transla- 


1No. 1, January, 1956. 
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tion (since the letters were written partly in French) had been 
sent to the editors of Novy Mir by the curator of the Taguil 
Regional Museum. After two scholars and specialists on Push- 
kin vouched for the authenticity of the letters, Irakly Androni- 
kov was sent to Taguil for further inv estigation. In his preface 
to the “Taguil Find,” he describes what he found at the Mu- 
seum. 

The letters are neatly pasted in a leather-bound album. There 
are 340 of them, totalling 156 pages, only a few of which are 
missing. These letters were written by the family of the famous 
historian, Nicholas Karamzin. Often several members contri- 
buted to a single letter. They were addressed to the only ab- 
sent member of the family, Andrey Karamzin, an officer of the 
Imperial guards on sick leave abroad. Andrey’s father was dead 
at the time the letters were written. The correspondents were 
his widow, Mrs. Catherine Karamzin, her daughters, Sophia, 
Catherine, and Elizabeth, and the two sons who remained in 
Russia — Alexander and Vladimir. All were closely associated 
with Pushkin. There are also a few additional notes, inserted 
by the Karamzins’ friends, among them the poet Zhukovsky, 
who was also Pushkin’s close friend. 

The Karamzins had a literary salon where the intellectual 
and worldly elite often met, either formally or just dropping in 
for a visit. The family was well informed of what was going on 
in St. Petersburg. They were present at court and society 
functions in which Pushkin and his wife also appeared, and the 
Pushkin-d’Anthés conflict was closely observed. The Karam- 
zins kept the absent Andrey constantly informed of major and 
minor events in the capital. Accor ding to the then prevailing 
fashion they often wrote in French. “‘Zhukovsky, however, a 
fervent champion of his native tongue, persuaded them to write 
in Russian, telling Andrey in one of his post-scripts to a Karam- 
zin letter, that the resolution to write in Russian was made at 
an “extraordinary session” at the correspondents’ home. 

The collective character of the Karamzin letters gives them 
an unusual and colorful aspect. Everybody joined hands to 
keep Andrey posted, and all put their heads together to find 
solutions for problems as they arose (for instance in the Pushkin 
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affair). Some of the letters took several days to be written, 
and consequently were leisurely and gracefully worded; a few 
of the letter-writers stand out because of their longer reports 
and more vivid personalities. Mrs. Catherine Karamzin, An- 
drey’s mother, knew Pushkin as a schoolboy and had remained 
deeply devoted to him. She writes as a mature, experienced 
woman, with a warm heart, but with a prudent and cool judg- 
ment. Only when describing Pushkin’s death, did she reveal 
her emotions. 

Andrey’s sister, Sophia Nikolaevna, was a lively, versatile, and 
gossipy correspondent. In her mother’s salon, always full of 
brilliant, fascinating guests, she was (as Andrey described her 
in his comments ), the soul of the party. At balls and receptions 
she was constantly amused and amusing to others. If her 
judgments were not always wise, they were rarely unkind. She 
was certainly more good natured than many of the other women 
who coldly watched Pushkin and who usually took sides against 
him. Sophia Nikolaevna could never be anything but Pushkin’s 
friend, and his death afflicted her as much as her mother. 

Finally, a frequent correspondent in the “Taguil Find” was 
Andrey’s brother, Alexander. He was an officer of the Horse 
Guards, the select cavalry regiment in which dAnthés also 
served. But he was more interested in literature than in a mili- 
tary career. He disliked discipline and was often placed under 
arrest in his regimental quarters. During these hours of forced 
solitude he wrote his part of the family letters. He was witty, 
sincere, ironical, and brought a manly note to these letters 
written mostly by women. 

Before we open the pages of the family album, a few words 
should be said as to how the Karamzin letters were preserved 
and later found in Taguil. This is what Mr. Andronikov reports: 

Andrey Karamzin, to whom the letters were addressed, later 
married Aurora Demidov, née Schernal, a famous beauty and 
the widow of Paul Demidov, one of the wealthiest men in 
Russia at that time. After his death, Aurora Demidov inherited 
his share in an immense mining empire in the Urals, with Taguil 
as its center. She visited the mining town with her second 
husband and there Andrey must have deposited the family 
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letters, which he treasured. Soon after that, he left to fight in 
the Crimean campaign and was killed in action. The letters 
somehow came into the possession of a member of the adminis- 
tration of the Taguil mines whose niece discovered the album 
among his possessions and turned them over to the regional 
museum. At that time, in 1939, Taguil had become an active 
center of Soviet heavy industry and as such was more concerned 
with smelting iron and copper than with literary discoveries. 
However, the librarian of the regional museum became interest- 
ed in the album. She had the letters classified and the French 
texts translated, and then submitted the documents to Novy 
Mir. Andronikov then went to Taguil to verify “the find.” 
He visited the museum, located in the former Demidov central 
office building. He describes it as an ancient structure, with 
the tall white columns of the nineteenth century neoclassic archi- 
tecture. The old Demidov office faced the immense blast fur- 
naces of twentieth century Taguil, but it still stood erect as it 
did in Pushkin’s time. 

As we have said, the Karamzin letters often referred to Push- 
kin and to the circumstances of the duel and his death. Irakly 
Andronikov correctly points out in his comments that we should 
not look in these documents for new, sensational biographical 
data. Most of the events related in the letters are already known 
from other sources. Andrey’s letters to his family were for some 
time available and open to research, but not the letters address- 
ed to Andrey by his family. The letters are free, informal and 
fill in some gaps in our knowledge of the background of Push- 
kin’s tragedy. 

In May, 1836, Sophia Nikolaevna, Catherine Karamzin’s 
eldest daughter, wrote her brother that they had received a jar 
of Paris cosmetics. It was presented to them by George d’An- 
thés, the young and dashing French officer of the Horse Guards. 
He was engaged in the same military maneuvers in which 
Alexander Karamzin was also ‘participating. They were both 
living in camp and were bitterly complaining. This is how 
George d’Anthés, the man who killed Pushkin, first enters the 
picture in the “Taguil Find.” He frequently reappears through- 
out these family letters. At the beginning he did not impress 
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the Karamzins as a sinister individual. Sophia Nikolaevna saw 
in him a harmless and amusing beau almost to the end of the 
story. 

During that month of May, 1836, at the height of the spring 
maneuvers, Alexander Karamzin and George d Anthés managed 
to get away from camp and took part in the gay life at Pargolov, 
a summer resort in the vicinity of Petersburg. In June, the 
Horse Guards were stationed at Krasnoe Selo, a military garri- 
son and parade-ground, not far distant from Tsarskoe Selo, 
where the Karamzins were vacationing. George d Anthés vis- 
ited them to pay his respects, and Sophia Nikolaevna reported 
that he had become their almost daily visitor. “He is charming, 
witty, and in good standing at court,” she noted. “His reputation 
is considerably enhanced after his adoption by Baron Heeck- 
eren, the Dutch Ambassador in St. Petersburg. In fact, George 
now bears his adopted father’s title, he is Baron Heeckeren 
d’Anthes.” 

In July the young Baron again visited the Karamzins. At the 
Peterhof Palace, a celebration was held in honor of the Empress’ 
feastday. D’Anthés accompanied the Karamzin ladies on a 
stroll through the palace grounds. After the official celebration, 
everyone proceeded to a gay party and Sophia Nikolaevna re- 
cords that “d’Anthés amused me very much with his jokes, his 
gaiety, and his quite comic outbursts of passionate feeling for 
the beautiful Natalie.” 

Thus George d’Anthés’ infatuation with the beautiful Natalie 
Pushkin was first mentioned in the Karamzin letters. But, as 
the commentator, Irakly Andronikov, pointed out Sophia Niko- 
laevna spoke about these “passionate feelings” as of something 
that ie Karamzin already knew about. Like anyone else 
belonging to the St. Petersburg fashionable circles, Andrey was 
aware that the young Frenchman sought the occasion to publi- 
cize his love for Natalie. He was forbidden to enter the Pushkin 
home, but was still meeting her at society functions. He danced 
with her at balls and accompanied her on horse-back rides. 
Natalie's sister, Catherine Gontcharov, often acted as chaperone 
and confidente of the beautiful Natalie and her admirer. 

Pushkin himself first appears in the Karamzin letters in Au- 
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gust, 1836. Alexander Karamzin wrote his brother that Pushkin 
seemed “terribly depressed,” probably, he thought, because 
of literary reverses, since the poet complained of his loss of 
favor in the eyes of the public. This was the time when Push- 
kin’s enemies insisted that he had “outlived” his talent and was 
“out of date.” He was further attacked by reactionary circles 
for his ode, “On the Recovery of Lucullus,” in which it was easy 
to recognize a caricature of the Minister of Education, Uvarov. 

The poet was in serious trouble with his censor and bitterly 
resented it. In the same entry, Alexander reported another 
literary event: Pushkin’s poem in which he “complained about 
the ingratitude and the fickleness of the public” and “reflected 
on his own merits.” This was a “magnificent piece,” said Alex- 
ander. This poem was “The Monument.” 

Alexander Karamzini’s further entries strike a more intimate 
note. They relate some visits to the Pushkin’s summer home, on 
the Kamenny Ostrov, one of the picturesque islands in the im- 
mediate vicinity of St. Petersburg. These visits took place in 
late August and September. “The northern winds are howling 
and we catch here and there a glimpse of the lights in the villas. ’ 
Karamzin and his party stopped at the Pushkins’ home. The 
servant who opened the door told them that Mme. Pushkin was 
not well and begged to be excused. Indignantly the visitors 
rode home, but they returned a few days later — only to learn 
that Mr. and Mrs. Pushkin were at the theater. This time the 
visitors refused to depart and decided to stay until the Pushkins 
returned. They had the lamps lighted, played on the clavichord 
and read. Finally the Pushkins came home. They were ac- 
companied by Catherine and Alexandrine, the two sisters-in- 
law of the poet. Both of them were to play a part in the swiftly 
developing drama. Catherine was trying to shield Natalie, but, 
at the same time, herself fell desperately in love with d’Anthés. 
Alexandrine, the most candid and least aggravating of the Gont- 
charov trio, was cast in a minor role; she carried on a flirtation 
with her brother-in-law. 

That night, however, as described by Alexander Karamzin, 
the mood of the dramatis personae was mostly exhaustion. The 
play and the long drive home seemed to have been too much 
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for them. Writes Karamzin: “They came home half-asleep. 
Alexandrine did not greet us and went straight up to bed. Push- 
kin spoke a few words and also retired. The other two greeted 
us, but asked permission to leave. We told them that we were 
going to make them sit up with us as long as we stayed. Actual- 
ly, we remained over an hour. Mrs. Pushkin could not endure 
it and after we denied her request to leave, was the first to 
retire. But la Gontcharova (Catherine Gontcharov) sat up for 
the entire hour and a half and fell asleep on the divan.” 

In this vignette, ironically drawn, we see the Pushkins and 
their “in-laws” as they were on that night of early fall, 1836. 
It must have been like so many other nights of that season. 
Again and again the Pushkins must have 1 met — and evaded 
d’Anthés, anxiously awaiting his next move. The invisible net 
was closing around them. 

One of the next entries, this time by Sophia Nikolaevna, was 
on the occasion of her feastday, when the Karamzins, still in 
their summer home, gave a dinner, followed by a ball. “We 
expected many guests from the city and this always makes 
mamma nervous. But everything went off well and the dinner 
was excellent. Among the guests were Pushkin and his wife, 
the Gontcharovs (all three of them shining with beauty, youth, 
and with slender waists ),” my brother, and d’Anthés . . .” There 
follows a long list of guests, many of them titled, all of them 
influential and distinguished habitués of the Karamzin home. 

“We could open a real ball, and everybody had a gay time, 
except Alexander Pushkin, who was all the time sad, pensive, 
and preoccupied. His sad appearance made me feel melan- 
choly too. His wandering, wild. distracted gaze was constantly 
turned with a disturbing fixity on his wife and d’Anthés, w ho 
goes on playing his old tricks.” 

Sophia Nikolaevna no longer thought these “tricks” amusing 
and was disturbed. She went on to say that at the ball d’Anthés 
was playing a double game. On the one hand he was paying 
marked attention to Natalie’s sister, Catherine Gontcharov, and 
on the other hand was demonstratively courting Natalie herself. 


*Here Natalie Pushkin is obviously included in the “three sisters” group. 
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“Not leaving Catherine Gontcharov for a single moment,” Sophia 
Nikolaevna tells her brother, “he [dAnthés] cast passionate 
glances at Natalie and did finally dance the mazurka’* with her. 
It was pitiful to look at Pushkin who stood in the doorway, 
silent, pale, menacing. My God, how absurd all this is!” 

In order to ease the tension, Sophia Nikolaevna asked Pushkin 
to come forward and pay his respects to a guest who had just 
arrived. It was Countess Stroganov, a brilliant and charming 
young woman and the wife of a high official. Sophia Nikolaev- 
na continues: “He [Pushkin] agreed blushing — you know how 
every kind of servility repels him — then he suddenly stopped 
and turned back.” “What is the matter?” Sophia Nikolaevna 
enquired. Pushkin answered: “No, I will not go! The Count 
is in there already.” “What Count?” she asked, and Pushkin 
said: “D’Anthés Heeckeren or whatever his name is.” 


Analyzing the above entry, Andronikov made a few com- 
ments, which help us understand this scene. D’Anthés, who 
took the title of his adopted father, was not a Count, but a 
Baron. Pushkin called him “Count” ironically, as one does to 
make fun of undeserved titles and privileges. As to Countess 
Stroganov, née Kotchoubey, she was one of Pushkin’s first boy- 
hood loves. Her husband was Governor-General of the city of 
Kharkov and an Aide-de-Camp of the Emperor. That is why 
Pushkin was reluctant to perform an act of servility. 

In October, 1836, the Karamzins returned to their winter 
home in St. Petersburg. They resumed their “at homes,” and 
Sophia Nikolaevna wrote that in their salon “the usual people 
have taken their usual places”: Natalie Pushkin, d’Anthés, 
Catherine Gontcharov, Pushkin, and Alexandrine. Some of the 
guests, like the poet and Pushkin’s friend Viazemsky, often 
dropped in “around midnight.” 

And now the fatal trap was set. On November 4, 1836, Push- 
kin, as well as several of his close friends, received in the mail 
the anonymous “diploma,” which was insulting to Pushkin and 
besmirched his wife's reputation. Nothing of this event was 
mentioned in the Karamzin letters. This was probably due 


8This dance was usually reserved for couples in love. 
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to the fact that though Pushkin had challenged d’Anthés to 
a duel, Ambassador Heeckeren on the one hand and Pushkin’s 
friends on the other, succeeded in arranging a postponement. 

Then came the great news: George d’Anthés was engaged to 
Natalie's sister, Catherine Gontcharov. Here we have some 
characteristic entries in the “Taguil Find” letters: “This is quite 
incredible,” wrote Mrs. Karamzin, “I mean the engagement. 
But everything is possible in this world . . . Well, au revoir, I 
am a little tired, and I must leave a sheet of paper to Sophie 
so as not to deprive her of the pleasure of gossiping with you . 

Sophia Nikolaevna was quite anxious to gossip. “I have extre- 
ordinary news for you,” be wrote to Andrey. She no longer 
had any indulgent words for d’Anthés or for his fiancée. She 
saw them both in the light, or rather in the shadow, of the 
intrigue. However, dAnthés and his fiancée continued to be 
daily visitors at the Karamzin home. This did not mean official 
approval, however, but simply reflected the clannish atmosphere 
of St. Petersburg society of the time. 

From the Karamzin correspondence we gather that Catherine 
Gontcharov was “radiant” and her future husband well satisfied. 
He busied himself furnishing the new apartment and collecting 
fine silverware. Natalie Pushkin was nervous and spoke of her 
sisters engagement “in broken tones.” As to Pushkin, he was 
not appeased. He forbade his home both to Catherine and 
d’Anthés and wagered that the marriage would never take place. 

On December 29, 1836, Sophia Nikolaevna made another 
entry about the existing tension. This time she was critical of 
Pushkin which was unusual for her, but everyone by now was 
hopelessly involved: “Pushkin’s behavior,” wrote Sophia Niko- 
laevna, “is as silly and absurd as usual. The expression of his 
face is that of a tiger, he gnashes his teeth every time he talks 
of this wedding and he does this very willingly, whenever he 
finds a new listener . . . He still says that he will not permit his 
wife to attend the w edding and will not receive her sister after 
the marriage.” 

And Andronikov writes in his comments, it is difficult to read 
the Sophia Nikolaevna entry without “an inner trembling.” We 
are now approaching the last act of the Pushkin drama. We 
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know that Pushkin lost his wager. The wedding was celebrated 
in St. Petersburg on January 8, 1837. Nothing was solved, nor 
could a solution be possible. The Karamzin letters offer us 
the well-known epilogue, as they observed it. It seems that to 
its very end, the Pushkin tragedy was played out at balls and 
grand receptions to the tune of waltzes and mazurkas.* 

Pushkin’s duel and death are described by the Karamzins 
mostly as it was pictured in the writings of ‘other contempo- 
raries. There is, Shiaded one entry which is of particular in- 
terest and value. Mrs. Catherine Karamzin was, as we have 
said, one of Pushkin’s oldest friends. Knowing that his situation 
was desperate, he asked to see her. Mrs. Karamzin’s account of 
this farewell starts with these simple words: “The immortal 
Pushkin lived only two more days.” She wrote this time not in 
French, but in Russian, as if to give vent to her innermost self: 
“He [Pushkin] stretched his hand out to me, I pressed it and 
he pressed mine; then he made a sign that I should leave. As I 
was departing, I blessed him from afar. He again stretched 
out his hand to me and gently murmured: ‘Bless me again. 
Having done so, I placed my fingers on his forehead and pressed 
my hand on his cheek. He kissed it gently . . . peace was 
reflected on his noble features.” 

To her mother’s story, Sophia Nikolaevna adds an account of 
the funeral prayers held for Pushkin in his home where his 
body reposed. Some 20,000 persons filed past his remains. 
Though Sophia Nikolaevna did not dare tell her brother, she 
was among the twelve persons permitted to be present when 
Pushkin’s body was secretly transferred. Even after his death, 
he was feared as a “subversive.” 

Meanwhile, the Karamzin letters mention a young man, Ler- 
montov by name, and quote in extenso his poem, “Death of a 
Poet.” This is the poem all Russia was reading at the time, aware 
of who the dead poet was and who was to be his successor. 

*Some further material concerning the Pushkin affair was published 
almost at the same time as the “Taguil Find” by the Moscow Academy 
of Sciences. This is the diary of Countess Finkelmon, wife of the Austrian 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg. Countess Finkelmon describes the ball 


of January 29, 1837, at which George d’Anthés behaved outrageously 
and which served as pretext to the fatal duel. 








In Commemoration of 
S. P. Melgunov 


By N. OULIANOFF 


Ci the 26th of May, 1956, Sergei Petrovich Melgunov, well- 
known political figure and distinguished Russian historian, died 
at Champigny in France. He began his political and scholarly 
career in Imperial Russia, long before the Revolution. He then 
belonged to the party of the “People’s Socialists,” characterized 
not so much by its program as by the moral and psychological 
frame of mind of its members. They likened themselves to 
the Girondists as opposed to the Montagnards. Those two 
parties of the French Revolution embodied, in their opinion, 
the opposite poles of the personalities and events of every 
revolution. The “Peoples’ Socialists” abhorred such sanguinary 
figures as Marat and Robespierre; like Vergniaud, they found 
it impossible “to talk of liberty amid daggers and executioners.” 
They regarded terror, dictatorship of a minority, and violence 
used as a means to establish liberty, as fatal to liberty itself. 
Even before 1917, they recognized that the Machiavellian meth- 
ods current in the revolutionary milieu might lead to the emer- 
gence of a type of revolutionary more dynamic than high- 
minded. They were separated from all other Russian revolu- 
tionary parties by their unwillingness to link the struggle for 
political freedom with that for a solution of social problems. 
This fusion, in the opinion of S. P. Melgunov, was one of the 
major factors in the defeat of the Russian democracy. 


After the Bolshevik upheaval, when terror reigned supreme 
in Russia, Melgunov was among the small number of socialists 
who advocated taking up arms against Bolshevism. He definite- 
ly rejected the pernicious prejudice of the time that Russia could 
be saved only by socialism. The volunteer movement that 
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arose in the Don region advancing the principle of the revolu- 
tion of a lawful state and the convocation, ae normal condi- 
tions, of a Constituent Assembly, was considered by him as a 
force with which democracy ought to collaborate. On this 
basis the “League for the Rebirth of Russia” (Soyuz Vozrozh- 
deniya Rossii) was set up, energetically promoted by Melgunov. 
Soon, however, his anti-Soviet activities led to his arrest, to 
imprisonment by the Cheka, and to a death sentence, commuted 
thanks to an accidental circumstance. Another lucky coin- 
cidence allowed him to leave the prison and to go abroad, where 
he remained until his death. 


Yet even in exile he did not lay down his arms. He collabora- 
ted with General Kutepov and the secret officers’ organizations 
which worked through their underground agents in Russia. He 
edited the magazine Borba za Rossiyu (The Struggle for Russia ) 
intended for distribution in Russia. The Bolsheviks, however, 
using stool pigeons and infiltration, succeeded in destroying 
this undertaking, whereupon Melgunov forsook political activity 


for a number of years. 


The end of World War II called him to an important political 
role. The Communist sympathizers who came to power in 
post-war France created an exceedingly difficult situation for 
the Russian émigrés by allowing agents of the NKVD to oper- 
ate freely within the Russian colony — to terrorize individuals, 
to persecute the émigré press, to supplant it with Communist 
Rn sea Undeterred by the general feeling of fear and 

elplessness, Melgunov single-handedly took up the fight against 
this new offensive. Publishing under constantly changing names 
(since the French authorities would shut down the publications, 
one after another), he contributed greatly to the revival and 
consolidation of the emigration. 


Out of these activities grew the “League for the Freedom of 
Russia” (Soyuz Borby za Svobodu Rossii) which included peo- 
ple of all parties and political ideals united only by their anti- 
Soviet aspirations and the pledge to leave the solution of the 
problem of Russia's future political system to the freely ex- 
pressed will of the people. The same principle of “non-pre- 
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determination” was adopted by another and bigger organiza- 
tion upon which the late Melgunov set high hopes. When, in 
1951, The American Committee for the Liberation of Russia 
from Bolshevism called all Russian political organizations and 
leaders to rally around it for the common anti-Soviet struggle, 
Melgunov eagerly responded to this appeal and took an active 
part in the creation of a unified émigré organization. A “Co- 
ordinating Center for the Anti-Bolshevik Struggle” came into 
being, with Melgunov as its chairman. Unfortunately, nothing 
came of this undertaking as of all other attempts at émigré 
unification. 

Melgunov, however, had another, and much happier, field of 
activity — historical research. While he himself set less value 
on this than on politics, it is nevertheless certain that he will 
be best remembered as a historian. It can be said without 
exaggeration that his works on the Russian Revolution are basic 
contributions to this subject. 

Sergei Petrovich published several works on Russian history 
while still in Russia. Some of these, like his Religious Social 
Movements in Russia of the 17th-18th Centuries and the Relig- 
ious Social Movements in Russia of the 19th Century were 
published in book form; others appeared in various periodicals 
and symposia, such as “The Patriotic War” and “The Voice of 
the Past’ (Golos Minuvshego), and were later included in the 
book Events and Men of the Alexandrine Era. It is not these 
writings, however, which place the author in the foremost 
ranks of Russian historians; his fame rests on the works written 
in exile and devoted to the history of the Russian Revolution. 
The study of such a topic could hardly be expected to produce 
a work of real scholarship: academic tradition has always view- 
ed with skepticism the possibility of a serious study of events 
before they have receded to a distant past and have lost their 
emotional impact. Moreover, the sources available to contem- 
poraries are seldom propitious to an objective study of such 
epochal events. The experience of the historiography of the 
Russian Revolution both in Soviet Russia and abroad seems 
to confirm such a judgment. In the U.S.S.R. the “study” of the 
Revolution is subordinate to partisan and propagandist con- 
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siderations to such an extent that it can hardly be described as 
anything but plain falsification. This has been candidly ad- 
mitted by the Communists themselves at moments of acute 
intra-party disputes. The works published in exile have all 
the characteristics of memoirs, or of publicistic essays, wherein 
the settling of partisan accounts plays a prominent part. Most 
of them have been written with the purpose of laying the 
responsibility for what has happened at the door of political 
opponents and to present the author and his own camp in the 
most favorable light. It might have seemed that working on 
a theme of this kind held little promise of solid scholarly 
achievement. Melgunov, however, evinced the rare ability to 
overcome all such failings and displayed exceptional objectivity 
and impartiality. This was due to his scientific approach — 
something rarely practised by most Russian authors who have 
written about the Russian Revolution. The literature of the 
subject as well as pertinent memoirs, diaries, letters, and other 
material, published both in Russia and abroad, were drawn 
upon by our historian and used comprehensively and in such 
a way as to inspire full confidence in the integrity and strictness 
of his method. The same goes for his critical attitude towards 
the material. Skill in evaluating every document and ever 
statement in a memoir, in appraising the degree of its reliability 
and authenticity, in confronting it with other sources, in dis- 
covering discrepancies, in discerning bias — all these faculties 
indispensible to the genuine historian were possessed by Mel- 
gunov in the highest a8 
Still another feature distinguishes him from other historians 
of the Russian Revolution. Most of them tend to offer a general 
survey of the era and attempt to encompass the entire epic 
scope of the revolution in their works. Melgunov chose a differ- 
ent way — that of the detailed study of separate themes and 
problems. None of his books is entitled History of the Russian 
Revolution or History of the Civil War; rather, they bear such 
titles as The Road to the Palace Revolution, The Myth of a 
Separate Peace, The Fate of Emperor Nicholas II after the 
Abdication, The Days of February, The Golden German Key 
of the Bolsheviks, How the Bolsheviks Seized Power, The Red 
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Terror in Russia, Nikolai Vasilievich Chaikovsky in the Years of 
the Civil War, The Tragedy of Admiral Kolchak. We purposely 
cite this list of books, not in the order of their publication, but 
in the chronological order of their subjects — to make it clear 
from the very titles that their themes embrace a period of 
seven to eight years, from the beginning of the First World 
War to the end of the civil war, that is, the whole period of the 
Russian turmoil. Yet the period is not treated as a whole; it 
is presented in a series of monographic studies. The depth of 
such an analysis results in more penetrating conclusions than 
the hasty and superficial ones of the earliest historians of the 
Revolution. 

What should be recognized as Melgunov’s greatest achieve- 
ment is his exposure of the numerous myths which had clouded 
events and men of 1917. Some of these myths had struck such 
deep roots in the public mind that they lived on long after the 
appearance of documented data disproving them. A book by 
Melgunov published quite recently deals with the earliest and 
most widely circulated myth of this kind — attributing to the 
Tsar and the Tsarina high treason in favor of Germany. Even 
before the revolution they were suspected of the desire to con- 
clude a separate peace with the Germans, and this was used 
as justification for all the plots aimed at the overthrow of the 
Tsar. The legend remained alive for more than twenty years 
after the revolution and was included in many historical works. 
The above-mentioned book proves its complete groundlessness. 
The Imperial couple, in the author’s opinion, is responsible for 
many failures in the conduct of the war and for many sins of 
the internal administration; yet it is absolutely impossible to 
doubt their patriotism. Another myth — not quite dead even 
today — was also subjected to his devastating criticism: the 
belief that the Bolsheviks gained influence and came to power 
thanks to the support of the masses of the people. Melgunov 
is not inclined to assign real importance to the conscious parti- 
cipation of the masses in the events of 1917-21. The nation was 
plainly unprepared for the revolution, did not understand the 
significance of what was happening, and was unable to find its 
way through the maze of programs and slogans of the various 
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parties. He ascribes the decisive rise of the Bolshevik star to 
monstrous high treason, unprecedented in modern European 
history — collaboration of Lenin’s party with the enemy country 
and its acceptance from that country, at the height of the war, 
of vast sums of money (well into the millions), destined to 
undermine the Russian army. This is the theme of Melgunov’s 
Golden German Key of the Bolsheviks. It is well known what 
trouble the Bolsheviks and the pro-Communist elements have 
taken to present the charge against them as a rightist fabrica- 
tion, to what lengths their friends in Germany have gone to 
hush up the revelations of the Social Democratic leader E. 
Bernstein, and to smother the effect produced by them. They 
did everything to cover up their tracks — destroyed compromis- 
ing documents and forcibly silenced eye witnesses. However, 
it proved impossible to destroy everything that had any relation 
to that sinister affair. Melgunov was able to collect sufficient 
material which, when completely organized and analyzed, 
was an extremely convincing picture of bribery and treason. 
He lacked only direct proof — some document certifying the 
act of treason. Such a document has now been discovered. 
In 1955 excerpts from German archives seized during World 
War II were published in England, among them a letter from 
the German Foreign Minister von Kuehlmann to the Kaiser, 
confirming the fact of the bribery. The value of Melgunov’s 
study has been greatly heightened by this publication. 

Another factor that contributed to the success of the Bolshe- 
viks in the summer of 1917 was the abysmal fear of a counter- 
revolution felt by the left-wing parties (chiefly the Mensheviks 
and the S.-R.). Constantly expecting a mythical “reaction,” 
they not only failed to recognize the danger from the left but 
were willing to ally themselves with the “extreme left,” that is, 
the Bolsheviks. After the famous Kornilov days they forgave 
the attempt of Lenin’s party upon the democratic government 
(of July 3-5) and went so far as to enlist it in the defense of 
democracy against “reaction.” Melgunov cites many facts to 
prove that this step foreordained the October overturn. 

As for the overturn itself, eulogized by Bolshevik historians 
as a model of inspired vision, keen foresight, shrewd calculation, 
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and precise execution, it appears in a very different aspect in the 
light of a closer study of the sources. Its haphazard, adventur- 
ous character has been conclusively exposed by Melgunov. 
There was no clear plan nor any assurance of success, and, most 
important, there was nothing remotely resembling a popular 
= and “the army of the rebellious proletariat,” which 
allegedly helped to overthrow the Provisional Government. On 
the very day the Bolsheviks went into action, work in the fac- 
tories did not stop, and no more than fifty workers from even 
such a “citadel of the revolution” as the Putilov works took part 
in the street fighting. The Bolsheviks succeeded in mobilizing 
three or four thousand men who were neither workers nor 
soldiers — not even Red-Army men — but a fortuitous rabble, 
with a considerable admixture of criminals. Only the sailors 
from the Kronstadt and Helsingfors naval bases — whose moral 
and political character hardly justified their glorification as “the 
pride and adornment of the revolution” — possessed a semblance 
of organization. The “preparedness” of Lenin’s troops was such 
that a well-disciplined unit of two to three thousand men would 
have sufficed to liquidate their action. The success of the ad- 
venture was due to the fact that the Provisional Government 
possessed neither greater ability nor a greater sense of respon- 
sibility than the government of the Tsar. 

We have cited here the most vivid examples of Melgunov’s 
“debunking” of myths, but there are a great many more. All 
his works are a stubborn, patient, impartial reconstruction of 
the facts such as they were. For example, it took him two 
dozen pages to arrive at the conclusion, after a close and 
scrupulous study of minute details, that no attempts to rescue 
the Tsar and his family from Tobolsk and Ekaterinburg had 
ever been undertaken, despite the boastful claims of some 
memoir writers. It also required a whole chapter of the book 
How the Bolsheviks Seized Power to prove that no order to 
dispatch troops from the northern front to crush the Bolshevik 
riots in Petrograd had ever been given; this is a real discovery, 
since al] the memoirs of participants in the events as well as 
many historical works mention such an order as a fact. It is 
impossible to enumerate here all such instances. Through his 
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exposure of myths Melgunov has cleared the field, as it were, 
for future research; no new investigation can afford to ignore 
his findings. 

His service to scholarship, however, is not likely to be recog- 
nized in the near future. Our own era is unable fully to appre- 
ciate it, partly because there are still many people alive who 
are not interested in the reconstruction of the objective facts 
undertaken by Melgunov, and partly because of the generally 
disturbed temper of our epoch which can not yet comprehend 
itself historically. In time Melgunov’s work will come into its 
own. The researchers of the future will gratefully remember 
the man who was the first to put this research on a scientific 
basis. Moreover, for our own time, his works also have an 
important meaning. To all those who are seriously interested 
in the study of Communism, with the aim of preventing the 
repetition of a similar cataclysm in the West, his books are 
indispensable. 

On the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution, it 
makes more sense to study it in the works of the scholar Mel- 
gunov than in those of the Bolshevik Trotsky. The latter, how- 
ever, are published and widely read in the United States, while 
Melgunov’s How the Bolsheviks Seized Power has not been 
translated into any foreign language. 





The Russian Third State 
Duma: an Analytical Profile 


By C. Jay Smitu, Jr. 


T HE relationship between an individual's personal background 
and his political convictions is always an intriguing question, 
especially when he lives in a society on the brink of violent 
revolution. This paper is an inquiry into the personal back- 
grounds of the members of the Russian Third State Duma of 
1907-12, in an effort to discover what, if any, relationship exist- 
ed between these backgrounds and the political convictions 
professed by the 436 deputies." The background factors con- 
sidered include socio-economic position, with particular refer- 
ence to land ownership, formal education, overall political 
experience, and regional influences. 

For a number of reasons, the importance of the Duma in the 
crucial decade 1907-17 is sometimes underrated. Because of 
Stolypin’s well-known decree of June 3/16, 1907, there is no 
question that it primarily represented not the Russian masses 
(the narod or populace), but the Russian educated minority 
(the obshchestvo or “society” ). The question as to whether it 
was a true legislative body, or merely a consultative body, was 
never fully settled. Finally, it was swept away, along with the 
monarchy, at the time of the February Revolution. 

Nevertheless, the Duma was of great importance during the 
1907-17 period, if only in the negative sense. In part, its 
limitations were those of the Russian “society,” and help explain 


1The principal source for this paper is N. Olshansky, ed., Tretii Sozyv 
Gosudarstvennoi Dumy. Portrety, Biografii, Avtografii. St. Petersburg, 
1910. Other sources used include: L. Velikov, Sravnitelnaya Tablitsa Russ- 
kikh Politicheskikh Partii. St. Petersburg, 1906; Pierre Polejaeff, Six 
annés: la Russie de 1906 a 1912. Paris; 1912; and Russia, Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. Ministerstvo Vnutrennikh Del. Ego Prava i Obiazannosti. 
Sbornik Prakticheskikh Svedenii, St. Petersburg, 1904. 
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that group's failure to cope with the events of 1917. But its 
leaders at least, played a positive role during the period. Its 
Right wing undoubtedly bolstered those forces in the govern- 
ment which acted as a brake on progress when progress was 
urgently needed. Its Center supported the program of moderate 
progress associated with the name of Stolypin, and helped put 
that program over. Finally, its Left wing played a notable role 
during 1915-17 in bringing about the collapse of the monarchy. 

The 435 members of the Third Duma, as originally elected 
in 1907, included 7 deputies who did not affiliate with any party. 
Although Stolypin had tried deliberately to cut down the repre- 
sentation of the non-Russian nationalities, 18 of the remaining 
428 deputies belonged to the “Polish Kolo,” more accuratel 
described as the Polish-Lithuanian-Belorussian Group, which 
was frankly more interested in the problems of ethnic Russian 
Poland (“Congress Poland,” the Governorship-General of War- 
saw, the “Vistula Region,” or the “Kingdom of Poland”), and 
the “Western Provinces” (Lithuania, Belorussia, and the 
Ukraine), than in all-Empire problems. Another special seg- 
ment of Duma deputies was the Muslim Group, with 9 members 
from the Turco-Tatar regions of the Empire. 

This left 401 deputies, who were divided between the various 
all-Russian parties as follows: 

Rights 

Nationalists (Russian National Party) 

Octobrists (Union of October Seventeenth ) 

Progressists (Party of Peaceful Reform & 
Progress ) 

Kadets (Constitutional Democratic Party or 
Party of National Freedom) 

Trudoviki (Right wing of Social Revolutionary 
Party ) 

Social Democrats (Mensheviki and Bolsheviki) .. 

When the socio-economic origins of the 435 deputies are 
analyzed, it is at once apparent that most of them came from 
the obshchestvo. Nevertheless, the narod had a surprising- 
ly large representation. There were 68 peasant deputies and 
27 worker deputies, for a total of 95, or well over a fifth of the 
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Duma as a whole (and nearly a fourth, if the members of the 
Polish Kolo and Muslim Group are subtracted from the Duma 
total). Given the still low literacy rate among the Russian 
masses, this was not an inconsiderable number. 

It is easier to identify the remaining 341 deputies as in some 
way privileged than to divide them into proper socio-economic 
categories. Half of them, or 173 in all, had the title of “heredi- 
tary nobleman” (potomstvennyi dvorianin). Nevertheless, the 
terms “hereditary nobleman” and “landowner” (zemlevladelets ) 
were by no means anonymous. Nor was a hereditary nobleman 
necessarily excluded from the business or professional world, 
regardless of whether he was a landowner or not. There were 
7 businessmen who were neither nobles nor landowners, al- 
though 38 deputies from the professions lacked both noble 
status and land. 

After noble landowners and peasants, the largest single class 
group in the Third Duma was the Orthodox clergy, which held 
53 seats (a 54th was held by a Roman Catholic priest). The 
figure of 53 includes a few laymen who were teachers in Ortho- 
dox schools. Finally, there were 12 government officials and 17 
Cossacks (excluding 4 persons of Cossack origin who listed 
themselves as professional men). The 54 priests in the Duma 
showed a decided preference for the Rights and Nationalists. 
The 115 nobles who drew all their income from land leaned 
towards the Center, since 55 of them were Octobrists. However, 
10 of them were Rightists and 29, Nationalists. Nobles who 
did not own land, and who engaged in a business or a profes- 
sion, leaned towards the Left. Of the 7 businessmen in the 
Duma, 4 were Octobrists, 1, a Progressist, and 2, Kadets. The 
professional men were better distributed among all the parties, 
though they leaned towards the Left. 

Twelve of the 28 artisans and workers in the Third Duma 
were Social Democrats. However, this social group included 
also 3 Rightists, 6 Nationalists, 5 Octobrists, 1 Progressist, and 
1 Trudovik. The peasants were even better distributed among 
all the parties. Eight of them were Rightists; 14, Nationalists; 
12, Octobrists; 11, Progressists; 4, Kadets; 9, Trudoviki; 2, in 
the Kolo; 1, in the Muslim Group; and 5, non-party. 
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Perhaps the most striking fact which emerges from this break- 
down is that the Octobrists, unlike most of the other parties, 
appealed to every socio-economic group in the country. They 
were supported by over a sixth of the clerical deputies and by 
nearly half of the noble landowners. Twenty-one out of 31 
businessmen in the Duma belonged to this party, and so did 
a much smaller proportion of the professional men (21 out of 
87). About one-fifth of the worker deputies and one-fifth of 
the peasant deputies were Octobrists. So was at least one 
representative of the other socio-economic groups. 

The Rightist and Nationalist deputies were drawn almost en- 
tirely from the clergy, the landed nobility, and the peasants, 
though the only socio-economic group entirely unrepresented 
in their ranks was businessmen without land or nobility. The 
clergy predominated in the ranks of the Rights; the noble land- 
owners, in the ranks of the Nationalists. It should be noted, 
however, that nearly a third of the worker-peasant deputies 
were with these two parties. 

The Progressists and Kadets together made a respectable 
showing among the peasant deputies, though they were weaker 
there than was the Right. They had almost no worker depu- 
ties. Though these parties are generally regarded as represen- 
tative largely of the professional classes, there were only 23 
professional men among the 81 deputies of both, and this in a 
Duma which included 87 professional men. Actually, the Kadet 
deputies seem, like the Octobrists, to have been relatively well 
distributed among all socio-economic groups, though the Pro- 
gressists were mostly priests, noble landowners, and peasants. 

The Trudoviki deputies were almost entirely professional men 
or peasants. The Social Democratic deputies were almost en- 
tirely professional men or workers. Thirteen of the 18 members 
of the Kolo were nobles and either landowners or professional 
men. The Muslim Group included mostly professional men, a 
third of them nobles. 

Of the total of 436 deputies, 194, or over 40%, described 
themselves as landowners (this figure does not include the peas- 
ants, all of whom owned small amounts of land). It is therefore 
interesting to examine the size of the holdings of these land- 
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owners. Seven of them turn out, on closer examination, to have 
possessed only small farms of less than 100 desiatins. Sixty-five 
of the remainder, or about a third of the total, held between 
100 and 500 desiatins, holdings which actually amounted only 
to one large farm. There were 43 moderately wealthy land- 
owners with between 500 and 1,000 desiatins; 65 wealthy land- 
owners, with between 5,000 and 10,000 desiatins. There was 
one immensely wealthy landowner with over 10,000 desiatins. 

It should be noted that the Octobrists predominated in every 
landowner group, especially in the small-farm group and the 
very wealthy group. The Rightist-Nationalist bloc was drawn 
about equally from those who were wealthy and those who 
were not; those who were not predominated in the Progressist- 
Kadet camp. The members of the Polish Kolo had fairly size- 
able holdings, but those of the Muslim Group were small. 

The members of the Third Duma were, on the whole, a well- 
educated group. One hundred and fifteen deputies, or about 
a fourth, either had had only primary schooling, or had been 
privately educated. Another 42 had attained only a second- 
ary-level education. However, 279 deputies, nearly two-thirds 
of the total, had had some form of iden education. 

The largest single group in the Duma, education-wise, was 
the bloc of 145 deputies who were graduates of the Russian 
universities. Some of these had done work at more than one 
Russian university, or at some foreign university. Fifty-seven 
deputies completed their work at theological seminaries and 
academies, 40 were graduates of the increasingly numerous 
Russian technical and professional schools, and 43 from military 
and naval academies. 

On the whole, the Nationalists, Progressists, Trudoviki, and 
Social Democrats emerge from this analysis the least well- 
educated groups, with a relatively weak showing among uni- 
versity graduates and a relatively strong showing among those 
with only primary or secondary education. The Rights were 
saved from inclusion in this group largely by the heavy pre- 
ponderance of clergy in their party. Unquestionably the best- 
educated deputies were in the ranks of the Polish Kolo and the 
Kadets. The Octobrists and Muslims were somewhere in be- 
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tween the least-educated and the best-educated, but their 
university graduates were in excess of those of any other group, 
and represented 40% of their total Duma deputations. 
Although Stolypin’s June, 1907 decree was designed to change 
very radically the character of the State Duma, the Third Duma 
was by no means composed of men without previous political 
experience. Eighty-seven of the 436 members had served in 
either the First Duma of 1906 or the Second Duma of 1906-07. 
Twenty-four of the 87 were Octobrists, and 22 were Kadets, but 
since the former had 148 seats, and the latter, only 52, this 
meant that the Kadets, among the all-Russian parties, had the 
most previous Duma a (the deputies of the Kolo and 
the Muslim Group had a higher percentage of deputies of 


previous Dumas). The other parties had only a very few 
deputies with previous Duma experience, although all of them 
had at least one. 

However, previous Duma experience was by no means the 
only avenue to political “know-how” in 1907 Russia. Many of 


the deputies had had experience in the institutions of local 
self-government inaugurated by Alexander II more than a gen- 
eration earlier — the zemstva, municipal, and peasant institu- 
tions. Many had also been Marshals of the Nobility and Land 
Captains (zemski nachalniki). Finally, a considerable number 
had served in the Tsarist bureaucracy. 

It is not surprising to discover that the Right was weighted 
heavily with members of the “official class”; it is apparent, how- 
ever, that with the exception of Army and Navy officers, the 
“official class” was just as likely, if not more likely, to produce 
Octobrists as to produce Rights and Nationalists. It is clear 
too that one segment of this class, although a small one, had 
Progressist-Kadet leanings, and that the only party it tended 
to avoid was the Social Democratic. More Marshals of the 
Nobility and Land Captains were found in the Octobrist-Pro- 
gressist-Kadet camp than in the Rightist-Nationalist camp. 

It is perhaps surprising to note that of those Duma members 
with zemstvo or municipal government experience, more were 
to be found in the Rightist-Nationalist camp than in the Progres- 
sist-Kadet camp. However, well over half of those with zemstvo 
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experience were Octobrists, as were those with experience in 
municipal administration. On the other hand, the peasant in- 
situations tended to produce a heavy preponderance of Rights 
and Nationalists, and about an andl number of Octobrists, 
Progressists, Kadets, and Trudoviki. 

Despite a great deal of recent writing on the Russian nation- 
ality problem, it is often all too easy to forget that in 1907 
Russia was not a self-contained national state, but a sprawling, 
multi-national empire. However, it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to classify every 1907 Russian accurately as to na- 
tionality. In the case of Great Russians, Ukrainians, and Belo- 
russians, there are, to be sure, the familiar differences in name 
endings. But can it be taken for granted that an individual 
with a particular name ending necessarily thought of himself 
as a Great Russian, a Ukrainian, or a Belorussian? What of the 
well-known Baltic German group? Did the German-type names 
of members of this group necessarily indicate that they thought 
of themselves as Germans, and not as Russians, or as Estonians 


or Latvians? One is on firmer ground when examining the 
regional backgrounds of the Duma deputies. After a breakdown 
of deputies by regions, it becomes — that if the Ukrainian 


and Belorussian nationalities as such cannot necessarily be held 
responsible for the Rights and Nationalists, it is nevertheless 
true that the latter’ main stronghold was the Right-Bank 
Ukraine, Bessarabia, and Belorussia. Although nearly half the 
total number of Duma deputies came from European Great 
Russia, and although the Rights and Nationalists claimed to 
be the only “true Russians,” they were able to capture only 
20% of the seats filled by this region. Their greatest strength 
was in regions which were Polish or Turkish until a hundred 
years or so prior to 1907. 

European Great Russia elected in 1907 more Progressists, Ka- 
dets, and socialists than Rights and Nationalists, but half of its 
seats were filled by Octobrists. Because the elections were so 
rigged, the Right picked up a few seats in Poland and Lithuania, 
but Poland filled most of her seats with members of the Kolo. 
Together, however, Poland and Lithuania furnished five seats 
to the Kadets and socialists. Estonia and Latvia gave most of 
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their support to the Octobrists, but the Left made a respectable 
showing in these regions. The. greatest strength of the Left, 
however, was in the Arctic, Urals, and Caucasus regions, and in 
Siberia. Of the 52 seats allotted these regions, only 3 were 
captured by the Right or the Octobrists. The Kadets and the 
Muslim Group were stronger in these regions than the socialist 
parties. 

In summary, to what conclusions is one led by the above data 
relative to the members of the Third Duma? Such conclusions 
must, again, take into account the fact that the Duma of 1907- 
17 was designed to represent the Russian obshchestvo primarily, 
and that particular socio-economic and other groups, even 
among members of the obshchestvo, may not have been repre- 
sented in the proper proportions. Still, the probability is that 
the Third Duma, and its successor, represented with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy the educated minority. 

This being so, it seems clear that not one of the parties of 
1907 was the party of a class, if such overworked class tags as 
“landed gentry,” “bourgeoisie,” “official class,” “intelligentsia,” 
“proletariat,” etc. are used. Even the Orthodox clergy, whose 
political role during 1907-17 has probably been underestimated, 
was not wholly committed to the Right, although it leaned 
more in that direction than any other group. 

Titles of nobility should be ignored as a serious factor in the 
formation of political convictions; some nobles were even Social 
Democrats. Landownership was another matter; most land- 
owners, especially those with really significant holdings, were 
much more likely to be Nationalists or Octobrists than anything 
else. Nevertheless it should be noted that the landowners as a 
class, especially the wealthier ones, leaned more to the Octo- 
brists than to the Nationalists, despite the land reform program 
of the former. Business men were much more heavily inclined 
towards the Octobrists, though there was a sprinkling of them 
in both the Nationalist and Kadet camps. There was thus no 
awareness by landowners and businessmen that their interests 
were in basic conflict, and hence no conflict between “feudalism” 
and “capitalism.” On the contrary, there is a strong suggestion 
that it was the ambition of upper-class Russians to be at one 
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and the same time big landowners and either wealthy “capital- 
ists” or professional men, or both. 


If the term “intelligentsia” in the Russia of 1907 has any 
relationship to formal education and membership in a learned 
profession, then clearly the Russian “intelligentsia” was much 
split in its political views. Contrary to a rather common as- 
sumption, no more than about half the professional men seem 
to have been Kadets, although the latter do seem to have been, 
on the whole, the best-educated group in the Empire, with the 
exception of the Poles. 


Despite another rather common assumption, mere service in 
the Imperial bureaucracy, or even as a Marshal of the Nobility 
or a Land Captain, did not automatically make a Russian at this 
time a Rightist or Nationalist. In fact, the evidence suggests 
strongly that a large majority of the bureaucracy in 1907 was 
Octobrist in viewpoint, or further to the Left. On the other 
hand, Alexander II's local self-government institutions did not 


automatically produce Octobrists, Progressists, Kadets, and 
socialists. The seeds of reaction seem to have flourished in 
many a zemstvo, despite the common use of the term “zemstvo 


liberal.” 


In the final analysis, the geographic rather than the socio- 
economic or some other factor seems to have been the most 
important in determining the political attitudes of the obsh- 
chestvo in 1907. Since liberal, democratic, and socialist ideolo- 
gies originated in Western Europe, it would be logical to assume 
that the further east one went in the Russia of 1907, the weaker 
these ideologies would become. But in fact, the reverse was 
true. The Asian provinces of the Empire sent the most radical 
representatives to the Third Duma. The westernmost provinc- 
es, with a few exceptions, sent the most reactionary. And in 
between, the metropolitan provinces furnished the moderates. 


Largely because of natural Western sympathies for the nine- 
teenth century Polish struggles for er Ae, aM it has been all 
too easy to use such terms as “Muscovite autocracy” and “Asia- 
tic barbarism” in explaining why Russia failed to progress more 
rapidly between 1801 and 1917 than she actually did. But in 
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fact, it seems likely that the heritage of the aristocratic, Catholic, 

Polish-Lithuanian state (nine-tenths of which ultimately became 
art of Russia), rather than the Muscovite-Orthodox-Asiatic 
eritage, was more important. 
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GunTHER, JouNn. Inside Russia 
Today. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. 550 pp. $5.95. 


There is something for the read- 
er of every taste in this massive 
addition to the series of “Inside” 
books. Mr. Gunther possesses the 
quick eye and facile style of the 
roving reporter. But this is rein- 
| and backed up by an 
insatiable curiosity and an enor- 
mous capacity for assimilating and 
communicating multitudes of facts, 
trivial and significant, common- 
place and bizarre, but all adding 
up to a picture of how the Soviet 
Union looked to an American 


traveler in the winter of 1956-57. 
Descriptions of Moscow and Len- 
ingrad are supplemented by vivid 


impressions of a trip through the 
Caucasus and Ms east into 
fabulous storied Central Asia, seat 
of the mighty empire of Tamer- 
lane. With a typical eye for detail 
the author writes: 

“It is my duty to report that one 
mosque in Bukhara has been con- 
verted into a poolroom, not ve 
handsome, and that Samarkand, 
the pivot of the old Silk Road to 
China, has traffic lights more or 
less like those on Fifth Avenue.” 

Besides offering a capsule his- 
tory of Russia, incisive dstthes of 
the careers of Soviet leaders, 
thumbnail sketches of how Soviet 
industry and agriculture are run, 
the book is an excellent travel 
guide for those who may plan to 
visit the Soviet Union, telling them 
how the Soviet tourist industry 
functions, what Soviet hotels and 
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airplanes and restaurants are like, 
what has to be paid for everything. 

Mr. Gunther's conclusions are 
not startlingly different from those 
of other visitors to and students of 
the Soviet Union. Impressive 
achievements in education, science, 
militarization and build-up of 
heavy industry are recorded, along 
with the fact that the great ma- 
jority of the people are “sordidly 
poor’ and that “the cruelest thing 
in the Soviet Union, which helps 
to make it the cruelest country on 
earth, is the grisly economic toll 
it exacts from its citizens.” 


Calling a roll of internationally 
famous authors, thinkers, scientists, 
philosophers, poets, “Freud, Jung, 
Croce, Proust, Conrad, poyce, 
Yeats, Henry Adams, Thomas 
Mann, Henry James, Bertrand 
Russell, Schweitzer, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, T. S. Eliot, Eugene O'Neill 
and countless others,” he com- 
ments: 


“They are absolutly unknown or 
are condemned in the Soviet Union. 
Soviet citizens to-day, despite their 
proud emphasis on ‘culture,’ simply 
are not world citizens. On most 
points they are as uncivilized and 
unschooled as the Bantus in Bech- 
uanaland.” 


The two most important things 
about the Russians, he believes, 
are that they are strong, not weak, 
and that they do not want war. On 
this assumption he advocates for 
America a policy of watchful co- 
existence without letting down our 
guard, — and without specific re- 
commendations as to how we 
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should act on such issues as a sum- 
mit conference, reunion of Ger- 
many and the troubled Middle 
East. 

By and large, this book probably 
presents more and generally ac- 
curate information, and in ex- 
tremely readable form, than any 
work published about the Soviet 
Union since the death of Stalin. 
He can make the bleak drabness 
of a Soviet provincial town (Nov- 
orossisk in this case) come alive 
with three vigorous sentences: 

“What struck me most was that, 
so far as we could tell, there was 
not a single café in the whole city, 
not a place to sit down, chat with 
our guide, who had a character- 
istically Russian volubility, and 
have a drink. We saw nothing but 
the lean walls of factories and 
tenements, blotched with snow. I 
felt like a mouse nibbling at an 
icebox.” 

Sometimes, in his efforts to be 
fair, he leans a little backward and 
sometimes, attempting to register 
conflicting impressions, he becomes 
a little woolly. A better historical 
authority than Vera Micheles Dean 
would be required to substantiate 
his assertion that “Great Britain 
intended to take the rich Baku 
area and France the Crimea” dur- 
ing the years of civil war. The role 
of foreign intervention is exagger- 
ated. And such passages as the 
following are so self-contradictory 
that, like Delphic Oracles, they 
leave the reader little wiser: 


“Zhukov gives the over-all im- 
pression of being a reasonable man. 
But, like most pillars of the Soviet 
regime, he talks wild nonsense on 
occasion and may even believe in 
what he is saying.” 

‘Does Ukrainian nationalism 
exist? Of course. There must be 
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millions of Ukrainians who would 
like to have a country of their own, 
to be independent, but this does 
not mean that they are not loyal 
citizens now.” 

Such writing leaves one a little 
bewildered.‘ Is Zhukov a reason- 
able man or a believer in wild 
nonsense? And the millions of 
Ukrainians who want to be in- 
dependent would not be consid- 
ered loyal citizens by the Soviet 
security police. 

But on balance the merits of the 
book far outweigh its defects. It is 
the best single-volume all-around 
reference work for all aspects of 
the Soviet regime. What a pity that 
such a discerning, objective survey 
of the United States by a Russian 
visitor would stand no chance of 
being published in the Soviet 
Union. 

WituiaM Henry CHAMBERLIN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


KENNAN, Georce F. The Decision 
to Intervene. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 513 pp. $7.50. 


Students of Russia will hail the 


second of the Kennan series 
(Soviet-American Relations, 1917- 
1920), assured that what the 
United States lost by his retirement 
from the Foreign Service the world 
has gained by his dedication to 
historical att Be 

The thesis of this volume (if 
there be a hard core to the vast 
panorama of the theme) is that the 
landing of Allied troops, August 
3/4, 1918, without the consent of 
the Moscow government, was a 
turning point in history. The im- 
mediate effect was to arouse the 
anti-Bolshevik elements, to en- 
courage the advent of the Terror 
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and the Civil War, thus leading 
to the long sequels of the division 
of the world into two camps of 
which the end is not yet in sight. 

The story is familiar in broad 
outline. What George Kennan 
describes with painstaking weigh- 
ing and interpretation of all avail- 
able evidence is the day to day 
fluctuations in the desperate de- 
cisions, and worse, the indecisions. 
He allows us to see not only the 
overall historical design of events, 
but also the color of the threads 
which made for the confusion. This 
he achieves with a graceful lucidity 
and an even temper. Unusual fea- 
tures of this volume for the student 
include: six 1918 maps with Tsarist 
nomenclature, enabling the reader 
to shift with the text from one 
theatre to another; photographs of 
1918 scenes and once familiar 
faces; a bibliography which lists 


more than a score of private man- 


uscripts and sets of papers (nor- 
mally unavailable); useful appen- 
dices; and most important, an index 
which serves as a calendar of 
events, a gazeteer, a roll call of 
names and a list of institutions, 
thus making a “period piece” in 
terms of validity and quick ref- 
erence. 

The reader must remind himself 
that the climax was the “turning 
point” of the landing, but the “trig- 
ger” was the United States deci- 
sion on July 6, preceded by the 
months following the signing of 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, March 
3, 1918, which definitely took Rus- 
sia out of the war. One might sum- 
marize as follows: 

The Allies (Britain and France) 
feared that the war supplies piled 
up at Archangel and Vladivostok, 
as well as food from Siberia would 
fall to the Germans; that German 
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and Austrian prisoners of war 
(more than one million) might be 
redeployed to the Western Front; 
and that Petsamo, if occupied by 
White Finns, might become a base 
for German “subs.” Their hopes in- 
cluded restoration of the Eastern 
Front, strategic control of the 
North, and use of the Czechoslo- 
vaks for that purpose. They sought 
United States sanction and support 
for intervention to attain these 
ends. 


The Bolsheviks feared that a war 
party in Germany would tear up 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in order 
to extend German control in Russia 
onward from the Ukraine, that 
Japan and the United States might 
settle their rivalry in the Far East 
for the sake of joint action against 
the Soviet regime. Lenin sought 
continuation of the “breathing 
space,” and hoped for the contin- 
uation of the war outside until the 
various imperialist powers would 
exhaust each other and thus set 
the stage for the ripening of world 
revolution. His cynicism was such 
that he believed he need but dan- 
gle concessions before the greedy 
capitalist powers, including the 
Germans, to keep them fighting 
each other for spoils in Russia. His 
method included three items: “to 
maneuver, to retreat, to bide one’s 
time.” He utterly opposed both in- 
tervention and the renewal of the 
war against Germany. 

Important to the intervention in 
Siberia were: the Czechs, who 
after their uprising, feared they 
would be disarmed and thrown 
into labor camps and who became 
the objects of “rescue” operations 
from the East; the Japanese who, 
after the fall of Tsingtao, were 
without a war mission, being ex- 
cluded from the Western Front; 
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finally, the United States, without 
the specific fears of the Allies, but 
in agreement with them on the 
stretegic importance of the North, 
approved the agreement of July 6 
with the Murmansk Regional So- 
viet as a legal basis for interven- 
tion there. On the same day Pres- 
ident Wilson, at a meeting in the 
White House with Lansing and 
the Armed Services Chiefs, an- 
nounced his decision to intervene 
in Siberia, — “a military force. . . 
of 7,000 Americans _ 7,000 Jap- 
anese to guard the communications 
of the Czechoslovaks . . .” This de- 
cision was published in the form 
of an aide memoire on July 17, and 
included the objective of “help to 

the Czechoslovaks against 
armed Austrian and German pri- 
soners attacking them.” George 
Kennan observes, on p. 401: “In 


this way the United States govern- 


ment, disregarding the many re- 
ports in its possession that threw 
doubts on the validity of such a 
thesis, ultimately sponsored by im- 
plications the wildest and most 
alarmist image of a Siberia threat- 
ened with seizure by armed de- 
tachments of the Central Powers 
and saved from this fate, for the 
moment, only by the heroic Czechs. 
In this dramatic image there was 
no room either for the Bolsheviki, 
who were the real opponents. of 
the Czechs in Siberia, nor the Rus- 
sian Whites, who were their real 
allies.” 


The actual landings were ini- 
tiated as follows: On August 2 
General Poole, British leader of the 
Task Force from Murmansk, land- 
ed at Archangel with 1,500 men, 
which force was eventually in- 
creased to 5,500 including the 
Americans who arrived September 
4. In Vladivostok, the British and 
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Japanese began going ashore on 
August 3. On the same day General 
Graves was issued orders to sail, 
reaching the scene with the Ameri- 
can contingents on September 1. 
Intervention thus became a historic 
reality and the “turning point.” 

George Kennan’s conclusion is 
that whereas, in the spring, the war 
supplies were “worth their weight 
in gold in Berlin” (to quote Arthur 
Bullard), the actual implementa- 
tion of intervention was too late 
and far too weak to achieve any 
purpose but to antagonize the Bol- 
sheviks without gain. 

The effect of inadequate force 
in the intervention was dramatized 
by Bruce Lockart (p. 459) as: “a 
blunder comparable to the worst 
mistakes of the Crimean war. It 
raised hopes which could not be 
fulfilled. It intensified the Civil War 
and sent thousands of Russians to 
their deaths. Indirectly it was re- 
sponsible for the Terror. Its direct 
effect was to provide the Bolshe- 
viks with a cheap victory, to give 
them new confidence, and to gal- 
vanize them into a strong and ruth- 
less organization.” 

Mr. Kennan ascribes blame for 
bungling not to persons so much 
as to lack of communications and 
lack of coordination, thus faulty 
intelligence; to disunity not only as 
between Allies, but between Amer- 
ican participants on the spot and 
at home. It is only natural that he 
single out for special commenda- 
tion the members of the Foreign 
Service, who with high resolve and 
esprit de corps of the best tradi- 
tion, stayed at their dangerous 
posts. He includes DeWitt Clinton 
Poole and Maddin Summers, (to 
whose memory the volume is dedi- 
cated), Felix Cole, and Ambassa- 
dor Francis’s staff in general. One 
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unforgettable piece of writing (p. 
458-59 ) concerns Norman Armour’'s 
last day in Vologda (whence all 
but he had gone), when he locked 
and sealed the Embassy safe with 
only an old top hat inside, which 
the Bolsheviks tound on blowing it 
open; and his burning the heavy 
code books in the samovar chim- 
ney on the train to Moscow, while 
his British and French colleagues 
stood guard. ; 


After a close reading of this vol- 
ume, the student must conclude 
that the fatality of the intervention 
lay in the United States decision. 
Another month of grace (e.g. after 
August 8, the Black Day of the 
German Army when the British 
tanks broke the hinge of the line 
and began the drive that ended 
only with the Armistice) might 
weil have convinced the Allies that 
intervention was not necessary. 
There was, of course, the assump- 
tion that the Bolsheviks could not 
last, and that the White Russians 
would return to power. In the after- 
math, the Bolsheviks were ex- 
cluded from the Paris Peace 
Conference and later from the 
Washington Conference, 1922, on 
naval and Pacific affairs; they 
joined Germany (the Rapallo 
Treaty) to revise the Versailles 
Treaty, — a partnership whose con- 
sequences helped bring Hitler to 
power. George Kennan writes of 
the intervention: “Never, surely, in 
the history of American diplomacy, 
has so much been paid for so little.” 
One might insert here that Chicher- 
in consistently used the interven- 
tion as justification for repudiating 
the Tsarist foreign debts (7 bil- 
lion gold dollars), including the 
Kerensky debt to the United States, 
although intervention damage 
claims against the United States 
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were written off at the time of 
recognition, November 16, 1933, 
because of American “good be- 
havior” in Siberia (sic). 

Viewing 1918 from the year 1958 
one can note painful continuities. 
The Western Allies are still dis- 
united and unable to achieve effec- 
tive consulation with each other. 
The United States is still adverse 
to political settlements or bargains 
short of a general peace settlement. 
The Russian Communist leaders 
still preserve the cynicism of Lenin 
regarding the West's profit motives, 
still endow themselves with infalli- 
bility and view capitalist doom as 
inevitable; they still maneuver for 
time to prevent joint action or gen- 
eral settlement; they still dangle 
bait in one long continuum from 
the offer via Robbins to the White 
House, to the offer via Bullitt to 
the Paris Peace Conference; on to 
the present offers via radio and 
letters regarding Summit meetings 
to solidify the “unsettlement.” 

If there be a “tide in the affairs 
of men” that tide for the West was 
July 1918 when the Bolsheviks had 
their darkest hour. George Kennan 
refuses to speculate on any other 
outcome, “conjectural” is his word. 


Was it all inevitable? In their 
efforts to use Russia against each 
other in 1918 the Germans and the 
Allies seemed predestined to em- 
ploy policies calculated to deepen 
the revolution and thus insure its 
survival. Did events follow the im- 
placable sequence of Greek trag- 
edy, in order that the will of Zeus 
be fulfilled? 

The answer lies with the Rus- 
sian people. In viewing their cen- 
turies of submission to the 
Mongols, to the autocracy, and now 
their Communist masters, one finds 
added significance in the word ero- 
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sion, used frequently by George 
Kennan for various purposes. The 
Russian people have — suf- 
fered more from tyranny, famine, 
plague, and secret police, than any 
— nation extant. They weather 
own their institutions, in time. It 
is possible that they will likewise 
erode the present system into some- 
thing more in keeping with true 
Russian shirokaya natura, and thus 
store Bolshevism in that famous 
Historical Museum alongside other 
obsolete instruments, — in Engel’s 
phrase “the spining wheel and the 
bronze axe.” 

George Kennan’s Volume III will 
cover the period in which the Rus- 
sian people reached the depths. 
From that time of misery may 
come from his pen a new view on 


the Sputniks of 1957. 


Bruce C. Hopper 
Harvard University 


RaEeFF, Marc. Michael Speransky 
—Statesman of Imperial Russia, 
1772-1839. The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1957. 387 pp. 27.50 
Guilders. 


One hundred and fifty years ago 
the most influential person in Rus- 
sia, next to Emperor Alexander I 
himself, was Mikhail Mikhailovich 
Speransky, the son of a village 
priest, who was to be sacrificed to 
public opinion four years later, suf- 
fering ignominious arrest, followed 
by exile and hardships. But he 
later was restored to his position, 
though never in power and influ- 
ence, under Alexander’s brother 
and successor, Emperor Nicholas I, 
who finally bestowed on him the 
Order of St. Andrew the First 
(called the equivalent of the Eng- 
lish Order of the Garter, since it 
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was the Order of the Imperial 
Family) and the title of Count of 
the Russian Empire. Speransky’s 
life could, indeed, be the subject of 
a novel by Alexander Dumas Pere 
or of a Hollywood movie, yet until 
the appearance of this study there 
was no full biography in any lan- 
guage of this eae Hm admin- 
istrator and reformer. Hence the 
importance of Professor Raeff's 
scholarly and critical work, which 
has brought together a wealth of 
scattered information and, like a 
multi-pieced puzzle, presents a 
life-sized picture of the man 
against the background of the Rus- 
sia of his time. 


The book is composed of twelve 
chapters: 1. The Beginnings, 2. The 
“Constitutionalism” of Emperor 
Alexander I, 3. Administrative Ac- 
tivities 1802-1812, 4. Reform of 
Russia’s Finances and Central Ad- 
ministration, 5. Plans of Reform, 
6. Disgrace and Exile, 7. Philo- 
sophical Views and Political 
Theory, 8. Governing Russia’s Pro- 
vinces, 9. Projects for Reforming 
the Provincial Administration, 10. 
An Unpleasant Interlude — Sper- 
ansky and the Decembrists, 11. 
Codifying Russian Law, and 12. 
Last Years — Conclusion. Of these, 
three chapters are speculative, i.e., 
Plans for Reform, Philosophical 
Views and Political Theory, and 
Projects for Reforming the Provin- 
cial Administration, while the rest 
are factual, informative, and en- 
lightening. The book contains also 
an extensive bibliography of Sper- 
ansky’s writings and a triple index 
of (1) personal names, (2) geo- 
graphical names, and (3) selective 
subjects. 

“Often men prove,” writes Pro- 
fessor Rac i, “to be influential less 
by what they actually thought or 
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did than by what others believed 
their opinions and acts to have 
been” (p. 364). Such was the case 
with Speransky as in later years 
with Count M. T. Loris-Melikov, 
Count N. P. Ignatiev, Count S. J. 
Witte, and P. A. Stolypin — all 
“statesmen of Imperial Russia,” all 
misunderstood, maligned and now 
almost forgotten, labelled in con- 
temporary Soviet historical works 
as reactionaries and enemies of the 
people. All of them had certain 
characteristics in common: the 
were “liberal”—conservatives, mod- 
erate constitutionalists, who strove 
to transform Russia into a state 
based on law and legal process, 
what the Germans rh “ein 
Rechtsstaat.” And unfortunately for 
Russia they all failed to reach their 
aim because of the anarchistic 
tendencies of the Russian people 
which led them to look upon law 
and order as incompatible with 
Russian nature, be it of a noble- 
man, of a much-read and little-edu- 
cated intelligentsia, or of an ignor- 
ant muzhyk. 


Of these leaders Speransky was, 
of course, the pathfinder. Both his 
accomplishments and the plans 
which failed to materialize can 
be considered to be the frame- 
work of that “Rechsstaat” which 
was almost brought into existence 
before the war of 1914. Of his ac- 
compishments, the compilation and 
publication of the Collection of 
Russian Laws and their codifica- 
tion, imperfect and incomplete as 
they proved to be, as pointed out 
by Professor Raeff, are certainly a 
major contribution without which 
the judicial reform of 1864 would 
have been impossible. Next, the 
creation of an educated and 
enlightened bureaucracy which 
served Russia well for over one 
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hundred years, notwithstanding 
Professor Raeff's reservations, was 
of primary importance. Least of all 
in importance was Speransky’s un- 
fulfilled plan of regional dumas 
with their apex in the Imperial 
State Council. It is interesting to 
note that the early Soviet system 
could almost be said to have been 
patterned on this plan. 


As in the case of most Russians 
of note, Speransky did not escape 
being “labelled” by liberal-minded 
historians and the Russian intel- 
ligentsia at large as a representative 
of liberalism and constitutionalism. 
Yet Professor Raeff is quite right 
when he writes: “With most of his 
contemporaries (and many liberal 
officials of later generations), Sper- 
ansky saw in the preservation of 
autocracy the best guarantee for 
the proper performance of the 
function of the state . . . For the 
autocrat ruler, he felt, assisted by 
an enlightened bureaucracy, could 
disregard all particular and narrow 
selfish interests and work exclu- 
sively for the transcendent good of 
the nation.” (p. 362). 


Such then was the man whose 
life and work and ideas Professor 
Raeff describes so ably in this im- 
portant contribution to the field 
of Russian history, though one may 
disagree with some of his views 
conditioned as they are by a pres- 
ent outlook on things of the past. 
However, there are a few correc- 
tions of fact or omission to make. 
It was La Harpe who first sug- 
gested to Alexander I the creation 
of a new school, for which Sper- 
ansky later claimed all credit (p. 
61). Had Professor Raeff consulted 
A. Rubets: Stoletie Imperatorskago 
Aleksandrovskago Litseya, St. Pet- 
ersburg, 1911, he would not have 
relied so much on Speransky’s 
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claims. Karelia and Vyborg were 
annexed to Russia not in the reign 
of Peter the Great (p. 71), but in 
that of Elisabeth I. The Order of 
St. Andrew had only one class, and 
after the elimination of women 
from succession to the throne of 
Russia by Paul I in 1797 there was 
no such title as “heir presumptive” 
(p. 347). It is unfortunate that this 
excellent study is marred by a 
great many typographical mistakes, 
particularly in names such as 
Worchester instead of Worcester, 
Novossiltsev instead of Novossilt- 
sov, Kakhovskoi instead of Kak- 
hovsky, etc. But this failing has 
been noted before in books pub- 
lished in English in The Nether- 
lands. 

Leonw I. STRAKHOVSKY 
University of Toronto 


DevutscuHeER, Isaak. Russia In Tran- 
sition and Other Essays. New 
York, Coward-McCann, 1957. 
245 pp. $4.50. 


Mr. Deutscher’s book consists of 
fourteen articles of various con- 
tent. It is divided into four parts, 
“Russia in Transition,” “The Close 
of the Stalin Era,” “Historical Es- 
says,” and “Heretics and Rene- 
gades.” Each part includes several 
essays published earlier in various 
magazines. 


The author of the book under 
review wants, first and foremost 
to analyze the recent changes in 
the Soviet Union. In connection 
with these changes there is a prob- 
lem which every student of the 
present world in turmoil would like 
to solve. This problem is formulat- 
ed by Mr. Deutscher as follows: 
“Can that regime with its leader’s 
implicit maxim ‘La Société cest 
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moi, really lead the Russian 
people to a free and classless so- 
ciety? Or will that regime continue, 
as Trotsky feared, to “degenerate,” 
until it turns into an unequivocal 
negation of socialism? Or will it, 
as he sometimes forecasts, eventual- 
ly clash. with the non-Communist 
world, seek salvation in the spread 
of revolution or perish?” (p. 180). 

Mr. Deutscher did not solve that 
problem. He offers only an analy- 
sis of the changes in the Soviet 
Union, characterized as symptoms 
of the “Transition” and manifested 
in the form of “de-Stalinization.” 


According to Mr. Deutscher’s 
comments, “de-Stalinization” was 
“at first an act of the bureaucracy’s 
self-determination” (p. 10). One 
may judge how disputable is this 
point from the fact that the sup- 

sed “self-determination of the 

ureaucracy’ coincided with the 
reorganization of the system of in- 
dustrial management, a_ reform 
which has just directed against the 
concentrated forces of the influen- 
tial and very numerous bureau- 
cracy in Moscow. 

No less disputable is Mr. Deut- 
scher’s assertion that “Stalin’s suc- 
cessors . . . drive Stalinism out of 
Russia by Stalinist methods” (p. 
15). This point seems not only dis- 
putable but even paradoxical, for 
“Stalinism” survived “de-Staliniza- 
tion” in both the domestic and 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 
The offensive against liberalism in 
literature and art has been restored 
as well as “politruks” in the army; 
consolidation of the kolkhozes re- 
mains the actual trend of agrarian 
policy; trade-unions, as_ before, 
serve the government rather than 
the workers. Stalin’s successors con- 
tinue to produce armaments at the 
expense of the working masses. 
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Their foreign policy is based on 
subversive activity abroad just as 
before; they use calumnies to 
discredit the Western democratic 
world; and take for granted that all 
means are justifiable if they assist 
in spreading Communism through- 
out the world. 

There is, seemingly, none of the 
former ruthlessness in the Soviet 
Union as regards the prosecution 
of the “enemies of the people,” yet 
Stalin’s perfidy could be observed 
in the ousting and subsequent 
judging of Molotov, Kaganovich, 
Malenkov and Bulganin. And was 
it not the same Stalin ruthlessness 
in the methods applied against the 
Hungarians? 


Fritz Léwenthal in his book Das 
Kommunistische Experiment 
(1957) has interpreted “de-Stalin- 
ization” as “determination to sac- 
rifice Stalin in order to save 
Stalinism.” This interpretation 
seems more correct than Mr. 
Deutscher’s “bureaucracy’s _ self- 
determination.” 


In light of the real events of the 
post-Stalin period it is difficult also 
to accept Mr. Deutscher’s assertion 
that “reform from above could onl 
be the work of Stalinists” (p. 21 
It seems more probable that reform 
from above may come only when 
Stalinists will be displaced by those 
young people who belong to the 
disappointed generation. Deut- 
scher himself acknowledges that 
“At present, at the beginning of 
the year 1957, two distinct yet in- 
terconnected processes seem to be 
developing: the formation of a new 
political consciousness; and the in- 
ception or regeneration of a spon- 
taneous mass-movement” (p. 28). 
According to this reviewer's opin- 
ion, these processes are the most 
hopeful of all the others which 
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could be observed in the post- 
Stalin period. If Mr. Deutscher 
mentions them passim, without 
special attention and emphasis, it 
is evidently because of his charac- 
teristically Marxist neglect of the 
psychological factors and his pre- 
judice as far as Russia as a nation 
and Russia’s past are concerned. 
The pre-revolutionary Russia is for 
Mr. Deutscher but a “backward” 
country; he ignores its past achieve- 
ments. All the gains in industriali- 
zation he ascribes to “Stalin and 
his methods.” 

Undoubtedly a reader will find 
some essays of interest in Deut- 
schers new book. The articles, 
“Khrushchev on Stalin,” “Post- 
Stalinist Ferment of Ideas,” and 
almost the entire last part, “Here- 
tics and Renegades” are the most 
successful. But as a whole the book 
leaves the impression of helpless- 
ness in both prognosis and analy- 
sis. 


For ascertaining and appraising 
the real processes of the “transition 
period” it would be most produc- 
tive to inquire into the failure of 
the Soviet planning system as re- 
gards the agricultural economy and 
production of commodities and the 
symptoms of the degeneration of 
the one-party regime. This kind of 
analysis presumes, however, some 
criteria and a positive leading idea 
for the future. 

When Mr. Deutscher characteri- 
zes “the Ex-Communist Consci- 
ence” in a very interesting essay 
in the last part of his book he por- 
trays a man, who, being disappoint- 
ed in both Communism and 
capitalism, remains, therefore, with- 
out a leading idea; a man with a 
devastated soul. There is no hint 
in Mr. Deutscher’s book that his 
leading idea, insofar as Russia’s 
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future is concerned, is any other 
than a partial “reform of Commun- 
ism” coming “from above. 


Greorce C. Guns 
Washington, D.C. 


Von Raucu, Georc. A History of 
Soviet Russia. New York, Frede- 
rick A. Praeger, 1957. 493 pp. 
$6.75. 


On the first page of his Prologue, 
to A History of Soviet Russia, 
Professor Georg von Rauch of Mar- 
burg University contemplates Bol- 
shevik history in an attempt to 
ascertain whether or not the Soviet 
revolution was a purely Russian 
phenomenon. He rejects the de- 
terministic position of Berdyaev, 
who viewed Bolshevism as the in- 
evitable solution of the Russian im- 
broglio. “This deterministic view,” 
states von Rauch, “that Bolshevism 
is the inescapable destiny of the 
Russian sm contains the great 
danger of accusing the Russian peo- 
ple, of a predisposition for this way 
of life. There is no doubt that the 
history of the Soviet Union can not 
be explained in terms of Marxist 
ideology, nor solely in terms of the 
Russian heritage. The Marxist 
ideology was exposed to strong in- 
fluence from the Russian environ- 
ment. The Stalin era in particular 
clearly demonstrated the interaction 
between doctrine and environment. 
But the belief that the country’s 
development tends _ irrevocably 
towards Bolshevism is a misinter- 
pretation of the forces evolving in 
the course of Russian history. With- 
out going too far back into Russian 
history, the nineteenth century 
alone reveals the whole gamut of 
possibilities that were available for 
the solution of national and social 
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problems. The Bolshevik solution 
was, no doubt, one of them. How- 
ever, the results of forty years of 
Soviet rule entitles us to regard the 
other solutions not only as happier 
but also more suitable to the Rus- 
sian character.” (p. 3). The author 
reaffirms this statement toward the 
end of his study, where he views 
the origins and consequences of the 
Bolshevik experience in the light 
of the long centuries of Russian 
history and in the setting of the 
contemporary evolution of modern 
Western industrialized society. 


“The history of Bolshevik Rus- 
sia,” says von Rauch, “is a dark 
chapter in the history of mankind. 
One may look at _ Bolshevism 
through the eyes of Berdyaev as a 
chastisement of mankind under the 
divine plan of salvation, or through 
the eyes of Toynbee as a challenge 
to the eternal creative forces of 
mankind to prove themselves anew. 
But Bolshevism is a phenomenon 
which cannot be explained merely 
from Russian history and it is not 
a matter which merely concerns 
the Russian and the subject nations 
of Europe and Asia. Bolshevism is 
really a phenomenon of the era of 
the masses, a gigantic two-faced 
affair, one a product of the rational- 
ization and mechanization of hu- 
man culture, the other an expres- 
sion of the irrational forces and 
demonic instincts of the human 
soul which were thought to have 
been banished by idealism and hu- 
manism. Consequently, Bolshevism 
can not be overcome by the re- 
sources of the Russian spirit alone. 
Its conquest will draw in full 
measure on those resources, but it 
will also require the collaboration 
of all mankind in the universal 
frame of the ecumenical conviction 
which posits the dual nature of man 
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as at once a sinful creature who is 
also made in the image of God. 
Only by such recognition can the 
nihilism of our era be overcome. 
(pp. 441-442). One can question 
whether von Rauch’s idealistic ap- 
proach to the solution of the Soviet 
phenomenon is the most convinc- 
ing one, but it can hardly be denied 
that the Bolshevik system did arise 
as a frightening synthesis of dy- 
namic forces rooted in both Wes- 
tern and Eastern civilization. 


One of the strong points of von 
Rauch’s exposure is a quite non- 
partisan approach to the main 
events and developments of Soviet 
history. Although firmly anti-Bol- 
shevik, the author closes his eye 
neither to Soviet achievements nor 


to the errors of the anti-Bolshevik 
forces. He correctly evaluates Ker- 


ensky’s shortsightedness and passi- 


vity, without branding him alone 
for the tragic developments of 
October, 1917. He praises the 
patriotic efforts of White generals, 
but at the same time strongly criti- 
cizes them for the lack of construc- 
tive political thought, the absence 
of a program aimed at building up 
a future Russia, and for their utter- 
ly unrealistic attitude toward agra- 
rian and national problems. Some 
doubts are brought to mind, how- 
ever, by von Rauch’s high estima- 
tion of Trotsky’s “genius” as a poli- 
tician and statesman. Undeniably 
the ablest and most indefatigable 
demagogue, whose oratorical gift 
for rousing the lowest instincts of 
the masses often played a decisive 
role in the time of revolution, Trot- 
sky revealed himself merely as a 
political shadow of Lenin as soon 
as the real leader of the October 
revolt died. “The armed prophet” 
had a purely destructive talent, and 
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when the period of destruction 
came to an end he was able 
neither to demonstrate constructive 
talent nor to compete with Stalin’s 
indomitable shrewdness, and was 
forced to step down from the poli- 
tical scene. 


The period of internal intrigue 
and purges in the 1930's also leads 
von Rauch to a somewhat ques- 
tionable interpretation of events. 
Overly absorbed with unravelling 
the endless plots and rivalries be- 
hind the Soviet scene, von Rauch 
disregards the process of formation 
of the new social strata. The poli- 
tical demise of groups of old pro- 
fessional revolutionaries, whose 
existence became superfluous in a 
stabilizing society, was perhaps in- 
evitable. Too much credit is given 
to doubtful reminiscences and re- 
ports of turncoats from CP and 
NKVD, who, upon escaping from 
the “paradise” created by them- 
selves, attempted to whitewash 
their own not always glorious 


deeds. 


It is understandable that a book 
written by a German and intended 
originally for German _ readers 
should devote considerable atten- 
tion to Soviet-German relations. 
For American students the part of 
the book treating this problem is 
disproportionately long, compared 
with the other questions, and many 
details will appear superfluous. It 
might be hoped that in a second 
edition the history of the alliance 
and conflict between the Kremlin 
and the Reichskanzlerei will be re- 
duced to its proportionate size. The 
absence of an experienced Ameri- 
can editor is to be felt in the 
translation and in the survival of 
errors inherited from the German 
edition. The word “Hetman,” for 
instance, has been used by the 
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translator in place of “Ataman” for 
the elected head of the Don Cos- 
sacks (p. 87). The term “ensign” 
corresponds in American military 
terminology to the Russian “garde- 
marin,” but not to the Russian 
term, “junker.” Many dates in the 
history of the events of 1917 reflect 
inaccuracy in dealing with the 
Russian calendar, as thirteen days 
are sometimes added, sometimes 
deducted from the Russian “old 
style.” Kornilov’s revolt took place 
in August, Old Style, and not in 
September (p. 53). The biblio- 
graphy is far hen being complete 
and such important works as the 
books of Melgunov, Vishniak, and 
Denikin are not to be found. 
Fortunately, however, such errors 
are not numerous, and do not de- 
stroy the superior impression pro- 
duced by this major work, which 


should enjoy considerable success_ 


among American teachers and stu- 
dents. It is a well organized, read- 
able, and in most instances reliable 
survey of the evolution of the Bol- 
shevik state from 1917 to the pres- 
ent time, in which the author does 
not attempt to impress his readers 
with daring new insights, but ad- 
heres rather to a middle-of-the-road 
interpretation of the last forty years 
of Russian history. 

SerceE A. ZENKOVSKY 
Russian Research Center 
Harvard University 


SARKISYANZ, EMANUEL. Russland 
und der Messianismus des Ori- 
ents: Sendungsbewusstsein und 
politischer Chiliasmus des Os- 
tens. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1955. 419 pp. DM 26. 


“The Bolshevik revolution,” on 
fessor Sarkisyanz writes, “develop- 
ed from the urge of the spiritual 
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forces in Russia toward realization 
of the Pravda of Russian Christian- 
ity, which had been violated by the 
Petersburg system” (p. 395). It 
was, as he states, the chiliastic 
atmosphere of pre-revolutionary 
times which has paved the way 
for the present age — an eschato- 
logical expectation of an ultimate 
“cosmic harmony” which will in- 
clude the whole organization of the 
state and the deliverance of the 
poor from oppression. - A parallel 
Messianism has existed among 
Oriental peoples, and Professor 
Sarkisyanz has set himself the task 
of investigating it, too, and its con- 
nection with Communism. For as 
he asserts (ibid.), “the alliance be- 
tween Bolshevism and the national 
movements of the Orient has deep- 
er roots than well-known common 
practical interests.” 


This thesis, which connects Bol- 
shevism with both Russian Messi- 
anism and with Oriental Messian- 
ism is taken up in two parts of 
about even length. The first deals 
with Russia. Following others who 
concentrate on an analysis of 
Russian spirituality, Profesor Sar- 
kisyanz occupies himself almost 
exclusively with ideological prob- 
lems. He traces Bolshevik idealism 
to what he calls the “Russian na- 
tional idea” (p. 20) — an idea 
beyond the rational. His sources 
are mostly literary, derived from the 
writings of about two dozen nine- 
teenth and early twentieth-century 
intellectuals and poets. One may 
wonder to what extent these think- 
ers’ worlds and ideas, which be- 
long to art and literary criticism, 
were actually alive in the conscious- 
ness of the ordinary Russian peo- 
ple. Yet, not unmindful of this 
problem, Professor Sarkisyanz dir- 
ects attention to the atmosphere 
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which did exist at least among the 
broad mass of the Old Believers. 
He shows that they, like the pro- 
hets of the “Russian national idea,” 
elieved in a salvation to be real- 
ized here on earth; that they were 
animated by an element of other- 
worldliness, a negative attitude 
toward property, a faith in a col- 
lective order, a desire for dissolu- 
tion and spiritualization of the 
state, and by hostility to “culture” 
and, possibly, to free investigation. 
Bolshevik materialism could identi- 
fy itself with such traditional atti- 
tudes; but by distorting their 
meaning it has dissolved the idea 
itself. Using the willingness, and 
capacity, of the Russian people to 
sacrifice, it is preparing the way 
for no more than a paradise for 
“philistines.” 

In the second part, which deals 
with Mohammedan, Buddhist, and 
Lamaist countries, the author again 
offers interesting facts and paral- 
lels. He shows himself more fami- 
liar with the world of Islam than 
that of Buddhism and Lamaism. In 
early Mohammedanism’s chiliastic 
expectations, in its longing for so- 
cial justice and for an end to 
poverty, he sees again a foundation 
for present hopes for the millen- 
nium, which Bolshevism can ex- 
ploit. Millennial hopes are also 
traced in India and, under the 
form of indigenous concepts of 
kingship, in Burma; but neither 
country seems to Professor Sarkis- 
yanz to offer a soil equally fertile 
for Bolshevism as Russia or the 
Mohammedan nations. He empha- 
sizes that, in particular, Buddhism 
possesses a strength and direction 
of its own which gives it resistance 
to both Christian and Bolshevik 
ideologies and leads on to an inde- 
pendent path to salvation. Also 
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among Lamaists (where legends 
about a hero-to-come who would 
follow in the steps of Buddha have 
been connected with the appear- 
ance of Lenin) Russia’s Bolshevism 
has found weaker foundations than 
either Russian or Mohammedan 
Messianism could offer. 

The reviewer, who is not quali- 
fied to judge expertly the presenta- 
tion of Oriental ideologies and 
Messianism, feels that the second 
part of Professor Sarkisyanz’s book 
is less convincing than the first, 
and that, as presented, the connec- 
tion between “Oriental Messianism” 
and Russian ideology of today is 
only of a vague and general kind. 
Perhaps parallels have also been 
overdone in the first part. Never- 
theless, the author has made an 
interesting contribution to the gen- 
eral topic of “continuity in history” 
and the special topic of the “origins 
of Communism” in Russia and its 
possibilities among the peoples of 
a Messianistically inclined Orient. 

WALTHER KIRCHNER 
University of Delaware 


KENNAN, Georce. Siberia and the 
Exile System. Chicago, Univers- 
ity of Chicago Press, 1958. 244 
pp. $5.00. 


As the severity of Soviet policies 
of deportation and exile have be- 
come better understood, an attitude 
has grown up among Russian his- 
torians which underestimates the 
hardships of the Siberian system 
in Tsarist times. Russian scholars 
have tended to take up the views 
expressed in 1922 by the conserva- 
tive statesman Baron Rosen, who 
in his Forty Years of Diplomacy, 
expressed “doubts as to the vera- 
city of many of the stories of the 
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frightful cruelties said to have been 
practised on political prisoners and 
exiles in Russia and Siberia, stories 
which for years have been assidu- 
ously spread by Russian revolution- 
ists ant their friends.” 

One of the main sources — if not 
the principal one — for the diffusion 
of the bleak vision in the United 
States of the Siberian exile system 
of the 1870's and 1880's was George 
Kennan’s Siberia and the Exile 
System, first published in 1891. It 
is useful now to have reissued, al- 
though regrettably in much 
abridged form, this once widely- 
circulated record and _ interpreta- 
tion of a Siberian journey by a 
distant relation of the contempo- 
rary George Kennan. The latter, 


fittingly, contributes a brief but 
helpful introductory essay which 
illuminates our understanding both 


of the viewpoint of the author and 
the genesis of his most important 
writing. 

The elder Kennan possessed little 
formal education, in spite of which 
he became quite a Russian expert. 
He had visited Russia and Siberia 
extensively before the all-important 
expedition of 1885-86. The object 
of this journey was “not only to 
study the exile system on the 
ground, but to investigate the Rus- 
sian revolutionary movement .. . 
in the region to which the revolu- 
tionists themselves had been ban- 
ished.” But his views on the Tsarist 
penal system, even in 1885, were, 
if anything, favorable to the inter- 
ests of the Russian government, a 
fact which undoubtedly explains 
the granting of permission by that 
government to Kennan and his art- 
ist companion, the Bostonian 
George A. Frost, to undertake the 
arduous journey to the far interior 
of the Russian Empire. Nine of 
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Frost’s original illustrations, unfor- 
tunately unsatisfactorily reproduc- 
ed, are included in the present 
edition. 

Exigencies of space prevent de- 
tailed discussion of Mr. Kennan’s 
descriptions of prisons he visited or 
of the officials and exiles with 
whom he had contacts. It is enough 
to say that the odious conditions in 
such a place as the Tiumen for- 
warding prison, the favorable im- 
pressions gained of the political 
exiles themselves as a result of 
face-to-face meetings and conversa- 
tions, together with growing knowl- 
edge of the injustices of the system 
of exile by administrative process 
led to a change of attitude on Ken- 
nan’s part — a change of attitude 
which turned him into a confirmed 
opponent of the Russian autocratic 
regime. The story of Korolenko’s 
exile to Eastern Siberia “as the 
result of what the Government it- 
self finally admitted to be an off- 
cial mistake” and then his second 
exile because of refusal to swear to 
betray his friends who might have 
been involved in revolutionary ac- 
tivities was for Kennan but one of 
many similar instances of injustice 
that occurred in Russia in those 
years. Kennan, it should be observ- 
ed, rejects the theory that it was 
the revolutionary upsurge of the 
last period of the reign of Alexan- 
der II that provoked the severities 
of government repression as ex- 
pressed in the system of exile by 
administrative process. 

The account is absorbingly writ- 
ten, but a map of the places men- 
tioned in the narrative would have 
heightened the clarity of the text. 


Davip HEcut 
New York City 
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KaAMENETSKY, IHOoR. Hitler's Occu- 
pation of Ukraine (1941-1944); 
A Study of Totalitarian Imperial- 
ism. Milwaukee, Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 112 pp. $4.00, 
paper $3.00. 


The purpose of this essay is to 
warn the West that if it fails to 
champion the cause of the newly 
emancipated nations of Asia and 
Africa, Soviet imperialism will tri- 
umph throughout the world. In 
support of his belief in the need to 
make the principle of national self- 
determination the basis of success- 
ful political action, the author 
“analyzes” the causes for Hitler’s 
defeat in the East in World War II. 
He concludes that Hitler failed 
when he abandoned his policy of 
supporting the national aspirations 
of the “subjugated” nations in the 
East for a program of German im- 
perialist colonization. 


The analysis proper is based on 
an examination of German policies 
in the Ukraine. The author asserts 
that when the Germans first enter- 
ed the Ukraine, they received the 
support of the Ukrainian popula- 
tion in the belief that a Ukrainian 
national state would be established. 
But instead of Hitler granting 
national independence to the 
Ukrainians, this national movement 
was suppressed and the populxtion 
was enslaved. Thereupon: the 
Ukrainian people united in their 
opposition to the German army, and 
the Ukrainian partisans helped de- 
feat the German troops. 

Given the vast fund of primary 
documentation, chiefly from the 
files of the Nazi party and govern- 
ment organizations in Berlin and 
in the Ukraine, the author’s prefer- 
ence for secondary (chiefly Ukrain- 
ian émigré) sources denotes his 
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determination to make the “facts” 
fit the hypothesis. Among other 
serious shortcomings are the sever- 
al contradictions encountered in 
the narrative. Thus, on one occa- 
sion, the author asserts that at the 
outbreak of the Soviet-German 
war, the Soviet government “re- 
vived Russian nationalism,” pre- 
sumably at the expense of the Peel 
ings of the non-Russian peoples of 
the Soviet Union. Later, we are 
informed that the Soviets had 
adopted liberal policies toward 
the non-Russian republics. In dis- 
cussing the Ukrainian partisans, the 
author states that they were all 
united. Later, however, he admits 
to the continual feuding between 
Bandera and Mel'nyk, which made 
unity a fiction. And if we are asked 
to believe that the Ukrainian popu- 
lation was unified in its opposition 
to the Germans, we are subsequent- 
ly informed that 220,000 Ukrainians 
were organized into the Galicia-SS 
division, a detail which the author 
has not seen fit to mention. 

Even the author's selection of 
documents is injudicious. Having 
sought to convince his audience 
that German policy failed because 
Hitler ignored Ukrainian national 
aspirations, Kamenetsky then pre- 
sents the views of Braeutigam, an 
official of Rosenberg’s Ostminis- 
terium, to the effect that German 
policies were failing because they 
were based on counterposing the 
Ukraine to Russia, ie., that they 
were fostering Ukrainian national 
aspirations! 

Among other shortcomings are 
several factual errors such as the 
author’s inclusion of the Crimea 
within the Reichscommissariat Uk- 
raine. Actually, the Crimea was a 
separate administrative unit under 
its own commissar general. 
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Not only has the author failed to 
present a convincing argument for 
his hypothesis, but in general, the 
poor quality of the book would 
make the study useful only to the 
history student . . . as an example 


of how not to do research. 


MiIcHAEL M. LUTHER 
Columbia University 


Strruve, GLEB. Geschichte der 
Sowjetliteratur. Miinchen, Isar- 
Verlag, 1957. 586 pp. DM 38. 


Books on contemporary literature 
are difficult to write, and they be- 
come outdated very soon. It is even 
more difficult to write a book on 
such a subject as Soviet literature, 
because political issues obscure the 
picture and many sources are in- 
accessible to an outside scholar. In 
spite of all this, Gleb Struve’s book 
became the basic work on the sub- 
ject, and with each new, improved 
version it is more obvious that it 
is not likely to be replaced soon. 
It stands out by its objectivity, 
factual wealth and reliability, and 
and extreme felicity in evaluations. 
The latter is especially welcome be- 
cause unfortunately, the critics of 
the free worid too easily borrow 
their hierarchy of literary values 
from Soviet text-books. In view of 
all these qualities one finds it hard 
to understand the conspiracy of si- 
lence at the time when the preced- 
ing edition of Struve’s book appear- 
ed seven years ago, or the curious 
attempts of some reviewers to dis- 
qualify the author on the grounds 
of his professed lack of sympathy 
with the Soviet political system. It 
is hardly the fault of the reporter 
if a mere factual report of such 
events as the anti-Western witch- 
hunt after World War II reads like 
a Swiftian satire. 
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This new version is a German 
translation of the 1951 American 
edition (before that, there were 
French and English editions), but 
it is brought up to date, improved 
in many respects, and the biblio- 
graphy is enriched with German 
translations and books on the sub- 
jects. The book now includes the 
post-Stalin period, i.e., the so-called 
“thaw,” the second congress of 
Soviet writers, and Khrushchev’s 
new directives for literature in the 
fall of 1957 (however, one sees how 
fast books of this kind grow old 
from the fact that Pasternak’s Dr. 
Zhivago is not discussed in it). 
Struve correctly states that the 
somewhat over-publicized changes 
during the period were not radical, 
and the Party’s grip on the litera- 
ture has remained as strong as be- 
fore. The main tenets proclaimed 
during the Zhdanov purge are still 
in force, with only two exceptions: 
1) the anti-Western policy has been 
largely abandoned, and 2) there 
was a partial revision of the past 
of Soviet literature (which mainly 
took the form of a rehabilitation 
of a few victims of Stalin’s terror). 


There are important additions to 
the text of earlier editions, most of 
which concern poets. Now we are 
given a whole chapter on Khlebni- 
kov, ignorance of whom has pre- 
vented many critics and scholars 
from understanding the real de- 
velopment of modern Russian 
poetry (even Struve, while now 
doing justice to Khlebnikov's im- 
portance, is still too cautious in his 
evaluation ). Whole paragraphs are 
now devoted to such poets as Pavel 
Vasiliev (who was not mentioned 
in the previous edition), S. Kirsa- 
nov (who was barely mentioned), 
and N. Zabolotsky (who was con- 
sidered merely a “curious figure” ). 
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Among writers of prose, Paustov- 
sky now receives a more adequate 
treatment. However, these new ad- 
ditions are not always in agreement 
with the old judgments. The state- 
ments about Khlebnikov's influence 
on Soviet poets, on pp. 35 and 93, 
contradict each other; on p. 34, it 
is correctly said that Khlebnikov's 
zaum differs from that of Kru- 
chenykh, whereas on p. 28 the two 
poets are put in the same category. 
There are many small, but im- 
portant additions such as providing 
names with patronymics or inform- 
ing the reader of recent develop- 
ments in criticisms and scholarship 
(see, notes on Kliuev, p. 41; Tsve- 
taeva, p. 18; Mandelstam, p. 219; 
Mayakovsky, p. 211; and Pasternak, 
p. 217). There are only a few 
things that one can cavil at. Thus, 
for instance, Mayakovsky’s highest 
achievement in love try, the 
poem “Pro eto,” is still not men- 
tioned in the book; Pasternak’s 
prose deserves more attention. 
Following are minor factual cor- 
rections. The first name assumed 
by Khlebnikov was spelled Velimir, 
and not Velemir (the latter spelling 
has, unfortunately, become a com- 
mon practice). It is not correct to 
say that from 1940 until Olesha’s 
book (p. 509) there were no favor- 
able references to Khlebnikov in 
the Soviet press (there were two 
unsuccessful attempts, in 1943 and 
in 1945, to proclaim him desirable). 
Considering Vakhtangov merely a 
combination of Stanislavsky and 
Meyerhold (p. 231) may astonish 
his admirers, who would say that 
Vakhtangov was more original, tal- 
ented and possibly more important 
than either of the latter. Bagrits- 
ky’s famous Duma pro Opanasa is 
incorrectly called Duma ob Opan- 
ase (p. 224). V. Sajanov’s real 
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name is Makhlin, not Makhnin (p. 
227). N. Akimov was the head of 
the Leningrad Theater of Comedy, 
not of Leningrader Schauspielthea- 
ter (p. 231); there is no theater 
with such a name in Leningred. 
After Lelevich and Maksimov (p. 
20) there was another book about 
Briusov by A. Miasnikov in 1949. 
The title of Zabolotsky’s first book, 
Stolbtsy, is incorrectly translated 
into German as Pfihle (p. 230), 
since it means the columns of a 
newspaper (Spalten), and not pil- 
lars or posts. 

ViLapimMin MARKOV 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Russka L‘TERATURNYI ARKHIV, 
(Russian Literary Archives). 
Edited by M. Karpovich and D. 
Cizevsky. Harvard University, 
Department of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures, 1956. 237 pp. 
$4.00 


Over a hundred years of Russian 
literature, from Pushkin to Tsvetae- 
va, are covered by the documents 
assembled and commented upon in 
this valuable collection. Most of 
the originals are to be found in the 
Houghton Library of rare books 
and manuscripts at Harvard. 

The second manuscript version of 
Pushkin’s poem “To the Sea” is pre- 
sented with detailed and extremely 
interesting comments by D. Cizev- 
sky, who also edits a fragment from 
the rough draft of Dostoevsky’s 
Memoirs from the House of the 
Dead. A lyrical poem “A Letter to 
Tatiana .. .” and several short 
verses by Mayakovsky, previously 
unpublished, are informatively dis- 
cussed by Roman Yakobson. 

The rest of the material is let- 
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ters. Particularly interesting are 


those of Prince P. A. Viazemsky to 
Marc Antoine Jullien, editor of the 
Revue Encyclopédique, of I. S. 
Turgenev to N. A. Miliutin and his 
wife, of N. S. Leskov to the British 
journalist E. Dillon and to Leskov’s 
future daughter-in-law, Olga Laun- 
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ert, and of Marina Tsvetaeva to 
George Ivask. These letters, with 
excellent editorial commentaries, 
throw new light upon the lives, 
character, work and environment of 
the respective writers. 

VALENTINE TSCHEBOTARIOFF BILL 
Princeton University 
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